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THE STUDY OF CHURCH HISTORY—I. 


A, 


It is a truism that history is the oldest and wisest of 
teachers. Her lessons are based upon universal experience. 
They are corroborated by a multitude of facts and observa- 
tions, and whenever the latter have been collected, sifted and 
disposed by some masterly hand, there is none to gainsay the 
philosophy that is in them or deny their utility and pertinency. 
So true is this, that as soon as men emerge from barbarism their 
first effort is to keep some record of the events that pass around 
them. In their uncivilized state rude mythological notions, 
the war-song or battle-cry, the notched club or hatchet, the 
funeral chant or the hymn of victory—mere passing voices— 
resumed their knowledge of the past and their concern in it. 
But with advancing culture the annals come into use, and the 
simple but continuous chronicle. The records of what men 
held to be good or evil, of victory and defeat, of disastrous 
natural phenomena, interest the community henceforth, and as 
the same or similar events recur, there arises a dim curiosity 
as to the reasons for them, the connection of cause and effect, 
the influence of circumstances. As the social and political 
framework becomes perfect, and grows venerable with age, 
other questions arise anent the origin of old-time institutions, 
customs and habits, until there is scarcely a phase of human 
life that does not engage the attention of mankind. In turn, 
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all the great political systems into which human energy and 
ambition have crystallized bear public witness to man’s respect 
for the teachings of history and his instinctive craving to 
develop positive guidance and instruction from the comparison 
of the past with itself or with the present. Egypt, Assyria, 
India, Persia, Greece and Rome, have left us in written his- 
tories the highest flowering of their genius. There wasnevera 
great nation of antiquity that did not recognize among the 
sources of its power and theepledges of its duration the study 
of its origin and of the vicissitudes of its social and political 
life. Some have even carried it toexaggeration. Thus China 
with its ancestry-worship and its marvellous ancient chron- 
icles. Nevertheless, it remains true that the highest exponents 
of social humanity have ever recognized the potent pedagogic 
influence of the study of the past. 

The study of history furnishes the facts for that useful 
comparison of the present with the past that is the usual source 
of popular satisfaction or discontent. It develops the faculty 
of reflection, and is a kind of easy homely philosophy within 
every man’s reach. It unrolls the world-old and world-wide 
panorama of virtue and vice, of strength and weakness, of 
mighty ambitions and secular injustice. It unveils the vast 
network of causes that determine the rise of some nations and 
polities, and the decay or downfall of others. ‘‘ History is a 
divine epic,’’ says Frederick von Schlegel, ‘‘and the historian 
a backward-looking prophet.”’ 


“Here, peradventure in this mirror glassed, 
Who gazes long and well, at times beholds 
Some sunken feature of the mummied Past, 
But often only the embroidered folds 
And soiled magnificence of her rent robe, 
Whose tattered skirts are ruined dynasties 
That sweep the dust of aeons in our eyes, 
And with their trailing pride cumber the globe.” 


It exhibits to each the gradual formation of his country— 
that ideal unit of political aggregation. It is the very milk of 
patriotism. Above all it shows us an over-shadowing Provi- 
dence, which everywhere draws good from evil, or makes evil 
the bridge, the stepping-stone to good; which acts with a 
larger patience and surer knowledge than any poor generation 
of men can possess; which never fails to justify the righteous 
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cause, and to brand with infamy all the monster iniquities 
that for a time walk shameless and triumphant upon earth. 


Ei. 


Sainte-Beuve says truly, that ‘‘ peoples need history almost 
as much as they need religion.’’ Indeed, religion has always 
embraced the history of the peoples it undertakes to enlighten 
and console. Because of this intimate relationship between 
religion and history, the knowledge of the past was always 
regarded in antiquity as a peculiar apanage of the priest. 
In ancient Egypt the hoary chronicles of the Pharaohs were 
in the keeping of the priests. In rude republican’ Rome the 
priests were at once the chronologists and annalists. They 
drove in the temple wall the nail that marked the passing of 
the year, and they set up yearly on a whitened block of oak 
the simple annals of Rome’s infancy, the overflow of Tiber, the 
angers of the gods, the success or failure of the crops, the in- 
vasions, the successful border raids, whatever minute matters 
could interest the urban or the rustic tribes. 

Religion and history have always been closely united, al- 
most as the soul and the body, for history in general repre- 
sents the human social framework of things, and religion im- 
ports a special Divine Presence that has always permeated 
human society, and always will permeate it in a lesser or a 
greater degree, whether it grovels among the Digger Indians 
or thrones aloft in the pure serene atmosphere of old Hellas. 

It is remarkable that all the relics of religious truth, all the 
useful social and political life-germs found among the peoples 
of antiquity were also preserved, but in a higher degree, 
among the Jews, as though God would make a great Ark of 
that chosen people, in which necessary divine and human 
truths might cross the ocean of time from the corrupt, decay- 
ing Old World of hopeless spiritual bondage to the New World 
which Jesus Christ threw open to the eyes of the soul and to 
its illimitable holy ambitions—an idea that Prudentius has 
consecrated in his Cathemerinon: 


1 Pontifices, penes quos scribendae historiae potestas fuit. Vopiscus in vita Taciti, I. 1. 
Among the earliest efforts at Roman literature are counted the fasti, the annales, the libri 
pontificti, an interesting reminiscence when we recall the fact that the episcopal histories of 
early Middle Ages were written in imitation of the ‘‘ Liber Pontificalis ” of the popes. 
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‘** Darkness, begone! and clouds and mists of night! 
The sun ariseth! brightness fills the sky! 
Confused, disturbing forms before him fly ; 

So, in the world’s sad gloom and dreary plight, 

Christ comes, and all is Light.” 


I need not recall the réle of history in the Old Testament. 
Most of the books are histories or historical. Nearly all are 
concerned with Jewish life, and are in themselves vivid can- 
vases of that most wonderful of national polities and lives. In 
these holy books history is saturated with religion, history is 
the trumpet voice of religion, is the channel of religious 
thought; even the inspired utterances of the prophet are 
often dressed in the garb of history. 

It has been well said that these sons of Israel are our spir- 
itual ancestors, since their imagery, their poetry, their very 
names have descended to us, since their hopes, their prayers, 
and their psalms are ours. In an eloquent paragraph, Dean 
Stanley has touched upon the permanent value of the wonder- 
ful events that once took place on the hills or in the valleys of 
Palestine and Syria.' 


IIT. 


[t is no wonder then that in the religion of Christ,—itself 
no new religion, as the earliest Fathers remind us, but the origi- 
nal celestial gift, perfection and fulfillment of the institutions 
and the promises of the past,—history should, from the begin- 
ning, have played a very prominent part. 

It has a four-square corner stone, the Gospels, on which are 
written four little histories, as though to blow to all quarters 
of the world the deeds and doctrines of Christ Jesus. Scarcely 
had its first adherents combined in the rudest kind of gather- 
ings, when they began to keep their little archives, at Corinth, 





1“ Let us not fear lest our reverence should be diminished by finding those sacred names 
and high inspirations under the garb of Bedouin chiefs and Egyptian slaves, and Oriental 
kingsand Syrian patriots. The contrast of the ancient inward spirit with the present degraded 
condition of the same outward forms is the best indication of the source whence that spirit 
came. Let us not fear lest we should, by the surpassing interest of the story of the elder 
Church, be tempted to forget the end to which it leads us. The more we study Jewish his- 
tory, the more we shall feel that itis but the prelude to a vaster and loftier history, without 
which it would be itself unmeaning. The voice of the old dispensation is pitched in too loud 
a key for the ears of one small people. The place of the Jewish people is too straight for the 
abode of thoughts, which want a wider room in which to dwell. The drama, as it rolls on 
through its successive stages, is too majestic toend in anything short of a divine catastrophe.” 
** The Province of Ecclesiastical History,” p. 22. 
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at Antioch, at Rome, at Jerusalem. The authentic correspond- 
ence of the Apostles and their immediate disciples was long 
preserved and read in the primitive churches. Mementoes or 
monuments of the Apostolic times were also kept as in a 
museum. Within a century of the deaths of Peter and Paul, 
Hegesippus had drawn up a little manual of Church history, 
his principal documents being the episcopal catalogues of the 
original Apostolic sees, and notably that of the bishops of 
Rome. (Euseb. H. E. IV. 22.) Before him, Papias of Hierap- 
olis had written his reminiscences of Gospel interpretation. 
Both before and after, nameless authors had written of the 
missions and the wanderings of the Apostles. Heretics had 
even then poisoned the fountains of historical truth with false 
narratives of the origins of Christianity, and the Church was 
already obliged to put in motion her winnowing fan to sift the 
true from the false.’ 

In the mutual reports of the bishops to one another and to 
the synods, in the incessant travel of highly educated Chris- 
tians like St. Justin and Clement of Alexandria ; in the careful 
keeping of archives, in the preservation of the Acts of the 
Martyrs, of records of baptism, deaths, marriages, funerals ; 
in the accounts of heresies and schisms and persecutions, the 
spirit of history was fostered in the Church and its materials 
secured. 

Scarcely had Hegesippus passed away when Julius Afri- 
canus and Hippolytus arose, one to give us a chronological 
record of Christian vicissitudes, the other to continue the an- 
nals of Hegesippus or some similar early writer. Since then 
the annals of the Church have never wanted a compiler until 
the crowning work of Baronius appeared. There have been 
periods in the Church when theology, philosophy, the classics 
and literary culture in general, have been at a low ebb, but 
never one when the hand of the historian was palsied. 


‘At a later date men regretted the loss of accurate Church traditions concerning the per- 
sons and missions of the Apostles. ‘Oh, that we might meet with aman who could give us 
the history of the Apostles! Not a history, however, containing only what they wrote and 
spoke, but one portraying for us the whole tenor of their lives, what and where they ate, when 
they remained at home, when they went forth into the world, what they did every day, what 
places they visited, what houses they frequented, what journeys they undertook by sea and 
land, and all narrated with the greatest exactness, for every detail is of the greatest utility 
tous.” St.John Chrysostom. In Ep. ad Philemonem. 
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The unbroken record of Catholic action must be kept up, 
and so from Eusebius to the triad of Socrates, Sozomen and 
Theodoret, through the abbreviators and translators of the fifth 
and sixth centuries, and from them to Bede and Isidore and 
the rude barbarian annalists of Germany and France, the good 
work went on. In turn they handed it over to the polished 
court of Charlemagne and the Irish teachers of Central Europe, 
and they in turn to the debased and uncultured chroniclers of 
the tenth century, that lowest ebb of ecclesiastical studies. 
But with the ecclesiastical renaissance of Gregory VII there 
came a sense of freedom, a feeling in the ecclesiastical body 
that a true Egyptian bondage had been broken. At once his- 
tory became a power in the Church. There appeared during 
two centuries such chroniclers as Lambert of Hirschfeld, Otto 
of Freisingen, Sigebert of Gembloux, Odericus Vitalis, John 
of Salisbury, and others. The splendid monastic chronicles 
of the high Middle Ages, great and masterly books though 
little known, were written then. Increasing culture, larger 
political experience, the Crusades and Oriental travel, the clas- 
sical revival and the discovery of the New World, gave fresh 
impetus to this oldest and most venerable of the ecclesiastical 
sciences. It grew in volume and grasp and method until it 
blossomed forth into the magnificent proportions it assumed in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 


IV. 


What is the subject-matter of Church history? The history 
of religion, indeed, might have been a very simple one, if 
it had not been that in our first parents the happy and 
easy covenant of God and man was broken. Since then 
man has had no more painful problem than how to focus 
again the scattered rays of religion that once shone like a sun 
in His spiritual firmament. In this process there are three 
well-defined stadia: Heathenism, Judaism, and Christianity. 
In Heathenism the divine rays of religion were very few, and 
overlaid with earthy influences, ever growing, and ever dark- 
ening the eye of the soul against its Maker. In Judaism 
God set aside a people with a special revelation for their belief 
and conduct. Among them, therefore, the light of religion 
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shone strong and invigorating. Nevertheless they were only 
a preparation for His sublimer later mercies, the revelation 
of Himself, the Sun of Truth, in the Person of the Eternal 
Word. 

The last of these three stages, the Christian Church, is 
usually known as the Kingdom of God, because its Founder and 
invisible Regent is divine, its members are children of God, and 
its authority and teachings are of divine origin. It is called, 
too, the Kingdom of Heaven, because in its doctrines and 
ideals it is a miniature of the celestial life, because it has the 
unbroken presence of the King of Heaven, is in perpetual com- 
munication with the heavenly abode, and has for its last end 
complete absorption in the world of pure spirits. 

The history of the Church is therefore the history of the 
Kingdom of God on earth from the creation of man down to 
the present time. It includes in a larger sense all the vicissi- 
tudes of religion from the creation to our time, a view of the 
history of Christianity that is common to all great ecclesiasti- 
cal writers from the days of Eusebius down.' The especial 
object of Church history, however, is the development and 
vicissitudes of the society founded by Jesus Christ, to per- 
petuate His mission as the Redeemer of mankind. 

In detail, therefore, the history of the Church, as we have 
seen, includes her missionary work, the obstacles to it within 
and without, her constitution, administration, discipline, doc- 
trine and art; the public life and morality of her children ; 
the forms and conditions of her worship; the writing and 
preaching of her bishops and priests—in a word, every phase 
of her activity. 

It includes a very great share of profane history, for the 
Church is in the world as the soul is in the body,’ and while 
she affects greatly the moral, social, political, and intellectual 


1“But although it is clear that we are new, and that this new name of Christians has really 
but recently been known among all nations, nevertheless, our life and our conduct, with our 
doctrines of religion, have not been lately invented by us, but from the first creation of man, so 
to speak, have been established by the natural understanding of divinely favored men of old.” 
Eusebius, H. E. IV. 4. 

*“Christians are to the world what thesoul is tothe body. The soul is dispersed through all 
the limbs of the body; so the Christians are dispersed through all the cities of the world. The 
soul dwells within the body, yet it isnot part thereof; so the Christians dwell in the world, and 
yet they are no part of it. The soul is invisible, yet is guarded within a visible body ; so the 
Christians are visible in the world, yet their worship is a thinginvisible . . . . . The 
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conditions of men, she is in turn affected by them. This may 
be seen at a glance by comparing the Church of Gaul under 
the Roman and under the Frank, the Church of England un- 
der the Saxon and under the Norman, the Church of Italy 
under Byzantine and under Teutonic influences, the Church of 
America before the Revolution and since. 

It is only man who has a history. Nature undergoes, in- 
deed, many changes, but they are fixed repetitions, according 
to unchanging laws. The stars roll on in their courses, and 
the bee makes his golden cell, just as it was done from the 
beginning. But with mankind it is otherwise. The free-will 
of man isa fountain of infinite change, and his restless all- 
questioning spirit is an inexhaustible mine of ideas, impulses, 
plans and hopes, that cross and recross one another in bewil- 
dering confusion. The object of history, in as far as itisa 
useful science, is to preserve out of all this mass of happenings 
what is worthy of note for our instruction. Not everything 
is a fit object of history,—only that which instructs, elevates, 
ennobles. It is true that much which to one age or one period 
of culture appears trivial, becomes of the greatest importance 
to another,—archeology and folk-lore, once despised, have 
to-day become very dignified members of the historical world. 
Now the happenings, the events of human interest may be of 
such a nature as to affect the whole race, its habits, its sur- 
roundings, its government and the like, or they may affect only 
a part: a family, a community, a province, a state, a conti- 
nent. Hence the subject-matter of Church history is affected 
by the point of view, universal or particular, taken by the 
student. While the whole is never well known unless the 
parts are clearly understood, and while the reverse is equally 
true, it is evident that one who would be well grounded in the 
history of his race must do some judicious mixing of his read- 
ings, and not neglect either of these great general divisions. 
Indeed, it would be well if every ecclesiastic read once in his 
student life, preferably at the beginning, some general history 





soul is immortal, and yet dwells in a mortal tabernacle; so, too, Christians sojourn among 
things corruptible, waiting for the incorruption of heaven. The soul is made better by being 
stinted in the matter of meat and drink; so Christians increase more and more by being daily 
punished. God has assigned them a certain place to fill, and it is not lawful for them to refuse 
to fill it.” Epistola ad Diognetum (circa A. D. 140.) c. vi. 
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of mankind. Just soa traveler climbs a high peak to get a 
broad and comprehensive view of the land he means to ex- 
plore,—the principal land marks, the roads, and the obstacles. 
Precisely to limit the subject-matter of Church history is 
not easy. The influences of the Church vary in extent and 
intensity ; circumstances of a political or social character 
widen or narrow her field of action; the temperaments of 
peoples and the preoccupations of epochs, moral degradation, 
suspicion and prejudice, mental and material transformations 
of the world of humankind,—a multitude of considerations 
affect her action within and without. In the person of an 
Innocent the Third she might usurp the poet’s word— 


** Nihil humani a me alienum puto.” 


And again, she might find herself relegated to the narrowest 
margin of action and influence, the divine ichor in her veins 
barely flowing, an outlaw in the eyes of societies that she had 
created and made great. Then, too, her action is not always 
visible, measurable at first glance, so deep and wide wander 
the roots of spiritual forces, so subtle and unseizable are the 
impulses of the Holy Spirit. 


* 


The principal advantage of Church history to the general 
student isa philosophic one. It is the Church, the undying 
mission of Jesus to suffering humanity, which gives us the true 
philosophy of history, the key to the labyrinth, the vantage- 
ground from which we may survey the battle-field of good and 
evil. The problem of the existence, nature, and source of evil 
underlies all philosophy and all religion. I0@ev xaxov, Unde 
malum? was the title of several little Christian tracts in the 
second and third centuries. The enormous overflow of suffer- 
ing had shaken human belief in the divine. Tacitus, the fore- 
most of ancient historians, had come to the conclusion that the 
gods took an impish delight in human misery, that the sight 
was as comforting to them as the steam that arose from the 
Sacrificial altars. Since then others, like Hegel, dream of a 
reign of absolute reason, a perpetual progress of mankind 
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through almost endlessvicissitudes. Others again, like Buckle, 
see in the course of human events only the blindly exact mech- 
anism of law, as necessary and as implacable as the flow of the 
tides or the motion of the planets. 

But the Christian beholds the whole world as the work of 
God, whose merciful designs were frustrated from the begin- 
ning by man’s free will, but who began in that very moment 
the restoration of the fallen race. We see from the very begin- 
ning the Word of God active for man. In His image had man 
been made, and in that image must he be restored, says St. 
Athanasius in that marvellous little treatise of his on the 
Incarnation. While error and pride, ignorance and sin, 
crass materialism and despotism, were evermore destroying 
human dignity and liberty, the Word was ever busy among 
men, illuminating, guiding, suggesting, strengthening. The 
mighty fires of His divinity shone as it were through a veil. 
The Fathers often speak of these manifestations as the 
Adyos omepwaticds, the scattering of the rays of His blessed 
light. Job, Pythagoras, Socrates, and, as St. Justin says, all 
who have died for the sake of truth or justice, were illumi- 
nated, however dimly, by the light of Christ.' Thus we see 
flowing from the roots of the Tree of Life a double stream,— 
the black flood of sin, and the small crystal brooklet of divine 
grace that waters the little green oases of human hearts in dif- 
ferent lands and different ages, but especially in the persons 
and actions of the Old Testament. 

In this manner was the ground prepared for the New Temple 
not built of hands, and when Heathenism and Judaism had run 
their day, Jesus Christ laid the corner-stone of that Temple 
whose coursers and stringers are human souls, and whose 
cement is divine grace. This Temple is the mystic body of 
Christ, and when it shall be completed then the end is nigh, as 
the Shepherd of Hermas tells us in a charming vision vouch- 
safed to him by the Tiber over eighteen hundred years ago.’ 
I might say much more of the utility of Church history, — 











1** And those who lived with the Word (according to reason, the law of nature) are Chris. 
tians, even though they have been thought atheists; as among the Greeks, Socrates and 
Heraclitus, and men like them ; and among the barbarians Abraham and Ananias and Azarias 
and Misael and Elias, and many others.” St. Justin, Apol I. c. 46. 

*Cf. Pastor Hermae, Sim. IX.c. 13. (Funk, I. 224.) 
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how it refines the spirit of the priest, and makes him largely 
tolerant and patient, by unfolding to him the incredible extent 
of human weakness and the mystery of God’s triumph over it; 
how it is eminently suggestive of plans and schemes for actual 
good ; how it breaks the awful impact of scandal by showing 
that evils come about through neglect of law, obedience, ‘char- 
ity or patience; how it consoles by the examples of saints of 
every condition, and instructs by the writings of holy church- 
men, and delights by the growth of all the arts under the 
influence of the Christian spirit. Its influence on the theolo- 
gian is great, as a man, a Christian, a student, a priest. Asa 
man, he learns from it that the Church he serves has ever been 
the friend and uplifter of humanity, and has stood as a wall 
of brass against oppression and injustice ; that slavery and 
barbarism have withered before its tread, and that Cesaro- 
papism and blighting Islam have been warded off by it alone 
from our Western society. Asa Christian, he learns a broader, 
more discriminating charity from the sight of so much human 
weakness, so much discrepancy between graces and deeds, 
office and conduct, the ‘‘fair outside and foul within.’’ He 
learns the almost irresistible power of circumstances, early 
training, climate, topography, prejudices, inherited trend of 
thought and character. As a student his judgment may be 
trained to a quasi-mathematical precision by acute observation, 
his mental vision may be so sharpened by practice as to dis- 
cover shadows and outline, and motion and life, in what seems 
deep night to ordinary men— 
“the dark backward and abysm of time.” 

He may mete out, with incredible nicety, the human and 
the accidental in ecclesiastical affairs: the malice and the 
intention, the ignorance, the stupidity, and the great unde- 
finable margin of causality that no one can fairly name or 
describe, since its workings are hidden with God. As a priest 
and leader of the people, it multiplies and deepens his sym- 
pathies, brings him out of the abstract and theoretic into 
touch with the iron realities of life, and accustoms him to 
see the shaping hand of God, like the weaver behind his loom, 
creating fairest patterns, though the ordinary looker-on ob- 
serves nothing but din and disorder. 
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‘*To open the mind, to correct it, to refine it, to enable it 
to know, and to digest, master, rule, and use its knowledge, to 
give it power over its own faculties, application, flexibility, 
method, critical exactness, sagacity, resource, address, eloquent 
expressions,’’' has ever been counted the specific purpose of 
any liberal teaching. None of the ecclesiastical sciences is 
better fitted than the history of the Church to exercise such a 
direction on the mind of the student. The course of events, 
‘‘old in its texture, but ever new in its coloring and fashion,”’ 
is like a genial old pedagogue, with mind well stored and heart 
ever young and unspoiled, under whose mild and beaming eye 
the hearts of his pupils areas wax. If the object of knowledge 
on the part of the priest be, with St. Bernard, ‘‘ to edify and 
to be editied,’’ then there is none better suited to the church- 
man than the history of the society to which he belongs.’ 

This is indeed the age of history, as Augustine Thierry has 
remarked. It is the special intellectual gift of the nineteenth 
century, and all things correspond to make its influence irre- 
sistible.* What a change is taking place before our very eyes. 
The boundaries of actual peoples and kingdoms and empires 
are shifting with kaleidoscopic rapidity. Whole peoples pass 
from one set of influences, from one form of political control 
and management to influences and control that are based on 
absolutely divergent principles. For the past, the votaries of 
history ransack all archives, exhaust all libraries, turn up fev- 
erishly whole provinces, piece together with the most admira- 
ble accuracy and patience the scattered tales of dead ages. 
The religions of the entire world, the sacred books of all relig- 
ions, the origins of every religious dissension, are sifted with 
a new acumen and perfected instruments of judgment, com- 
parison and control. 

So deep is the devotion to historical method, so vast the 
resources placed at the disposal of this science, so tremendous 


1Cardinal Newman. Idea of a University, V, p. 122. 
2?Sunt qui scire volunt eo tantum fine ut sciant, et turpis curiositas est; et sunt qui scire 
volunt ut sciantur ipsi, et turpis vanitas est; et sunt item qui scire volunt ut scientiam suam 
vendant, verbi causa, pro pecuniis pro honoribus, et turpis quaestus est. Sed sunt qui scire 
volunt ut edificent, et charitas est, et item sunt qui scire volunt ut edificentur, et prudentia 
est. Sermo 38, super Cantic. 
'L’étude de l’histoire, surtout dans ces profondeurs qui sont 4 la fois si obscures et si 
directement rattachées :i notre berceau exerce sur tout esprit délicat une s¢duction intime et 
pleine de douceur. Montalembert, Moines d’Occident. Introd. p. VI. 
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are the responsibilities borne by its professors that history has 
in a certain sense become a religion unto itself, as though the 
relations of God and man, the manifold mystery of human life, 
might be systematized on the basis of a backward vision em- 
bracing in its mighty sweep all happenings, with concomitance 
of circumstances, causes and motives, as well as obstacle and 
furtherance. Surely it is not an age when we can be content 
with the outlines, the mere heads of theses, the titles of chap- 
ters. More is needed if we would do our duty by the peoples 
committed to our care, and who may not ask us always the 
questions of which their hearts are full. ‘‘ Parvuli petierunt 
panem et non erat qui frangeret eis.’ Christianity is not only 
the most rational of religions, one that rouses and urges the 
human mind incessantly, by virtue of its deep fresh currents 
of love and faith and idealism. It is also the most historical 
of religions. Not the least charm it exercised over the Wan- 
dering Nations in the fifth and sixth centuries was the unity 
and logic which it brought into their views of the world and 
man and life by means of the Old Testament histories, and the 
magnificent commentary on them that was furnished by the 
first four Christian centuries.’ 

The most sublime event of the world’s history is the foun- 
dation of that Church, by which a new and supernatural factor 
entered into the world’s life, and new principles of thought and 
conduct supplanted forever the old Weltanschauuny. It was 
as another flood, after which the individual, the family, the 
state, human society found themselves in absolutely new con- 
ditions. In the place of error came truth, in the place of idol- 
atry adoration in spirit and truth, in the place of heathen folly 
and corruption with its pollution of human worth and degra- 
dation of the family and extinction of personal liberty, there 
came Christianity proclaiming the freedom of the children of 
God, the supernatural dignity and end of man, the equal dig- 





1A curious proof of thisis the sarcastic argument of St. Cummian of Durrow (634) in his 
letter to Seginé, Abbot of Iona, on the determination of the South Irish bishops to adopt the 
Roman Easter: ‘* Roma errat; Hierosolyma errat; Alexandria errat; Antiochia errat; soli 


tantum Scotiet Britones rectum sapiunt!” Migne, PL. LXXXVII, c. 969. Cf. Bede, H. E. 
ae 
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nity of woman and children and slaves; in place of darkness 
there came the reign of light and life and grace and truth.' 

Moreover, when we behold the Church coming forth un- 
stained and triumphant from a thousand dangers our faith is 
strengthened and we recognize with St. Augustine a perpetual 
miracle greater than the resurrection of the dead. Then, too, 
when we see scandals and corruption, and worldly ambition 
and intrigue; when we see bad means used to further good 
ends, and the very good themselves sunk below their own level; 
when we behold ‘‘ the Captive Good attending Captain Ill”’ 
we do not lose heart nor turn cynics. We know that scandals 
must come, that the root of free will is in man, that his very 
excesses prove it, that the gifts of the Father did not prevent 
Adam from falling, nor the Divine Presence of the Son fore- 
stall the freedom of Judasand Peter. For want of this knowl- 
edge such historians as Arnold and Spittler have turned the 
history of the Church into a kind of ‘‘ Memoirs of Bedlam”’ or 
a Chronique Scandaleuse. 

VI. 

The science of Church history is of comparatively modern 
growth. No doubt, Eusebius and Socrates and Sozomen and 
Theodoret have narrated the many events of the first five cen- 
turies. No doubt the germs of this science lie embedded in the 
pages of the great Eusebius. The ancient annalists and chron- 
iclers of the early Middle Ages, like Jordanes, the venerable 
Bede, Paul the Deacon, and others; the more skilful histo- 
rians of the eleventh to the thirteenth centuries, like Lam- 
bert of Hirschfeld, Tierney of Cluanmicnois, Matthew of Paris, 
Roger of Hoveden, the great Benedictine chroniclers and the 
Dominican historians, the shrewd and observant narrators of 
the fifteenth century, like Poggio, Aeneas Sylvius (Pius IJ) 
and Platina, have collected a priceless mass of facts, dates, 
appreciations and the like. But nearly all these works are of 


1“ Ought we not to gain some insight (from the study of history) into that mass of evidence 
at once for the truth and power of Christ which was necessarily known to the first believers; 
to learn what Christendom, after all deductions, can do in the way of witnessing for Christ; 
how promises have been largely, though not as yet completely, fulfilled; how virtues 
neglected by Heathenism have got their rights, and vices long tolerated have been branded 
with due shame; how the type of character exhibited in the Gospels has been the permanent 
moral enrichment of humanity ; what a stimulus to practical faith is to be found in the lives of 
eminent Christians, ancient, medizeval, modern; how the significance of doctrine has thus 
become more apparent, and the ‘credo’ been felt to be more ‘worth living for and dying 
for?’ Bright, On the Study of Church History (Waymarks), London, 1894, p. 17. 
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local or particular interest, and cover but a short period of 
time, refer usually only to the great political events and their 
surface causes, are sometimes written from a narrow point of 
view by passionate participators in the strife. 

Moreover the Church was yet dominant in all the lands of 
culture, the mighty web of civilization was still being spun 
upon the ancient framework of society, such as the Church 
itself had raised it out of the splendid ruins of the Graeco- 
Roman world. Therefore men did not stop to seek causes, 
compare ages, classify facts. Everything was quite natural, 
it seemed to them. Since Constantine the Church and State 
had gone hand in hand, the orthodox cause had never failed 
to triumph, the Church was ever widening her drag-nets. No 
one disputed her divine origin or oflice. The work before 
churchmen was chiefly of a moral or administrative character. 
Literature, art, the science of government, all the traditions 
of society were everywhere centered about the bishop, the 
abbot, the parish priest. Wherever men looked they saw the 
beneficent figure of the Ecclesia, in whose shadow all life was 
glad and hopeful and flourishing. There was no criticism of 
her titles to respect, obedience, and love, any more than the 
child criticises the mother’s authority and right. It was the 
period of tutelage, a real Juventus Mundi. 

But there came a rude awakening. After twelve centuries 
of unity and concord, the Church was torn by the most fright- 
ful of dissensions. The superb system of her theology was 
assailed by thousands of writers. Her history was flung open 
and made a source of endless mockery. Her deeds, institu- 
tions, even herintentions and her spirit, were cruelly travestied 
in the first wild rush of spiritual rebellion. An exaltation of 
anger, like that of the French Revolution, seized on whole 
nations, and men no longer saw what had been, but only the 
figments of their own passion. In the twinkling of an eye 
these nations fell away from her obedience. The old-time 
union of Church and State was profoundly shaken, and in its 
place arose a gilded slavery of the Church. The imperial 
unity and authority, long a mere"myth, were destroyed. The 
independent nations of modern times began their course, drag- 


ging at their chariot wheels the great and ancient churches 
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of their territories. After a century of revolution the Church 
found herself on new ground, and her history since that time 
has been one of skilful, if slow, adaptation to the profound 
changes worked in the innermost nature of society and govern- 
ment. 

The science of Church history was now possible. On the 
one hand the great triumphant epoch of the Middle Ages was 
closed, and the Church was going down again into the arena 
of the world, to undergo a second persecution, both sanguinary 
and literary, for a second period of three hundred years. 
Churchmen were obliged to look back and compare, examine, 
deduce principles from the multitude of facts, co-ordinate 
those principles, draw conclusions. The great revolution of 
the sixteenth century compelled the defenders of the Church 
to go over item by item every one of her ancient titles, and to 
justify them as it were before the bar of public opinion,—to 
rehabilitate legally a caluminated character.’ 

The Reformation forced Catholic writers to study the past 
more profoundly. Theological discussion raged fiercely on 
every point, and scarcely a single institution of Church history 
was left unassailed. From the very beginning, by a fatal ne- 
cessity, the discussions were carried into the province of his- 
tory. The traditional principle was yet strong in Europe. 

The Protestants were not slow in formulating their views 
of Church history. In theancient city of Magdeburg a number 
of their writers compiled (1559-1574) a history of the Church 
according to centuries,—hence called the ‘‘Centuriatores.’’’ 
In each century they discussed the doctrine, discipline and 
institutions of the Church. It was the first formal effort at 
Church history as we understand it to-day. The work was an 
unscrupulous, malicious one, written with the ‘‘knife’’ of Mat- 
thias Flaccus. It did great harm for several years. But the 
providence of God always raises up the right man in the right 
time. At Rome, St. Philip Neri selected from the members 
of his little congregation a priest named Cesar Baronius, and 
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{ It is to the pressing literary needs created by the Reformation that we owe the work of 

i the Bollandists and the Benedictines, the corrections of the Breviary and the Martyrology, the 
canonical labors of the Correctores Romani, and notably of Antonio Agostino. 

*Ecclesiastica Historia integram ecclesiae ideam complectens, congesta per aliquot studio- 

sos et pios viros in urbe Magdeburgica. Basileae, 1559-1574. 
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bade him teach Church history to the people in the new church 
of Santa Maria. Seven times this great man taught the Roman 
people from the pulpit the whole history of the Church. He 
knew that every age has its own needs and that it was no longer 
the time to discuss metaphysics or scholastic theology. In 
due time his copious discourses, his notes, and the multitude 
of documents extracted from the Vatican and other Roman 
archives took shape and were published as ‘‘Annals of Church 
History.’’' 

In this book was born the science of Church history. It 
is not free from faults, like any human production, but for the 
first time the world saw a faithful picture of the Catholic 
Church, such as she was from the birth of Christ down to the 
twelfth century, for Baronius himself got no further than 1198. 
For fulness of materials and simplicity of exposition, broad, 
judicious and luminous divisions, critical and impartial spirit,’ 
multitude of new documents, high and honest devotion to the 
cause of the Church, it was unequalled. In that first essay 
of scientific Church history there were many weak points 
no doubt. Who will blame the pioneer if he leaves many a 
tree and rock as he clears away the primeval forest for the 
first time? Who will blame the great chemists and electric 
cians if they erred often in their laborious studies? Horace 


‘Annales Ecclesiastici a Christo nato usque ad annum 1198, 12 vols. fol. 1588-1604. The best 
edition is that of Mansi, Lucca, 1788-5, in 38 vols. fol. It has been reprinted at Bar-le-Duc since 
1864. Baronius copied this vast work three times with his own hand. One of these autograph 
copies is preserved in the Vatican. ‘I have trodden the wine-press alone,” was his sad reply 
toa bishop who asked him how many secretaries he employed. 

* Who could write more frankly than Baronius concerning the Roman Church in the 
tenth century: “‘Dum . . . ipsa Romana Ecclesia casura et interitura penitus videri 
potuisset, tot improbis, sceleratis, impudicis, praedonibus invasoribus, sanguinariis et grassa- 
toribus hoe saeculo Sedem Apostolicam invadentibus eamque depravatis moribus conspur- 
cantibus . . . Sede Petri sic reddita jam prorsus vili et contemptibili, effecta ancilla regina 
Gentium, et conculcata pedibus filiorum, et praesidentium attrita vestigiis, expositaque ludi- 
brio transeuntium.”’ Ann. Ecc. ad an. 1000. n. 21. 

Baronius, we now know, was even unjust to the tenth century. A great Protestant his- 
torian, Giesebrecht, has treated much more favorably the ‘‘saeculum aeneum.”’ In his ‘* Ges- 
chichte der deutschen Kaiserzeit” (1, p. 773) he says: “It is easy to show in what senses this 
epoch was poor and needy. Not only our modern world, but several medizeval centuries 
have surpassed it in the richness of social developments, and in the strength and depth of 
their social culture. Nevertheless, it was full of power and hope. Countless tiny fountains 
of life are everywhere bubbling up from its soil, and it is with regret that we turn our eyes 
away from them. The period does not resemble the autumn with its fruits, nor the spring 
with its leafy crown, nor the summer tricked out in all its bloom. It is rather like those 
days when the seed begins to sprout and the woods show to the distant traveller their yet 
bare branches, but to the near onlooker expose a thousand swelling buds that need only the 
warm glance of the sun to blossom out into form and color.” 
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says he must have been armed with quadruple brass who first 
dared venture on the treacherous floor of ocean. And we must 
not withhold our praise for the great Oratorian who first es- 
tablished the science of Church history, and set the example 
himself. Since then this study has been marvellously per- 
fected.' The relics and fragments of the Apostolic period, the 
annals of the Middle Ages, the letters of the popes, the coun- 
cils and synods, the liturgies, customs, inscriptions, monu- 
ments, the remnants of Christian art, the epitaphs of the 
early Christians, the biographies of famous Christians, the 
rules of monastic orders, the details of primitive evangeli- 
zation, of the relations of Church and State in all the great 
politico-ecclesiastico struggles, the monuments of Christian 
literature,—all these, and much more, have been collected, 
edited and re-edited with the greatest precision. 

Moreover, the subsidiary sciences of Church history have 
greatly developed. Thus, palzeography, epigraphy, chronol- 
ogy, ecclesiastical geography, numismatics, heraldry, have 
each reached the dignity of an independent science. Itis true 
to say that since the days of Baronius no science has had so 
many and laborious devotees; no science has so impassioned 
men of all countries and degrees of culture, has produced such 
a multitude of valuable collections and general works, as the 
science of Church history. For the most part these works have 
issued from the pens of modest and humble toilers. There is 
scarcely a fact, a date, a minute detail of the early Christian 
life which has not been collected into its proper place, and 
discussed with becoming earnestness. No entomologist ever 
looked more painfully for strange insects, no astronomer ever 
sought more wistfully for new stars, no geologist ever turned 
up the peaceful earth with more eagerness than the later ec- 
clesiastical historians have roamed over the vast fields of 
human events during the last eighteen hundred years. 
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1 The numerous chronological errors of Baronius gave occasion for the ‘ Critica historico- 
chronologica” of Antonio Pagi (1689) and his nephew, Francesco Pagi, (1705-1727). Raynald 
continued the Annals from 1198 to 1565, Laderchi from 1566 to 1571, and in our time Anton 
; Theiner from 1572 to 1583. Other attempts at a continuation, but of minor value, are those of 
‘ Bzovius (1198-1565), and Spondanus (1198-1640). Indispensable, as far as it goes, is the work of 
' Gerhard Rauschen, Jahrbuecher der Christlichen Kirche unter dem Kaiser Theodosius dem 
Grossen (378-395), Herder, Freiburg, 1897, a critical survey, with logical rearrangement, of this 

section of the Annals from the standpoint of new materials and modern criticism. 
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VII. 


The writers of Church history have become convinced that 
it is absolutely necessary to have an accurate knowledge of the 
corresponding periods of civil history, of the climate, geogra- 
phy, and mental culture of different lands, of the social and 
economic conditions of each period. If the great facts of 
Church history are the warp, these are the woof of the mighty 
web. The acts of churchmen are human acts, and human acts 
are the result of many determining motives ; we must strike 
the balance of them all if we would be just to individuals, par- 
ties, or epochs. Time and space, to begin with, are general 
determining conditions of all human action, utterly inconceiv- 
able outside of their mighty cycles. The working of political 
institutions can never be quite indifferent to the Catholic 
Church, since her action is commensurate with time and the 
earth, and is destined to affect mankind while he dwells on 
this footstool of God. Here everything is of importance, to 
the general, if not to the local or partial writer of history. 
To thoroughly grasp the rapidity of the spread of Christianity, 
the formation of its episcopate, the peculiarities of the perse- 
cutions, one must understand the unique character of the civil 
government of Rome, vast and even, easy and tolerant in non- 
essentials, based on the municipal idea—the common weal— 
symbolized in the imperial genius. The student of medieval 
Church history risks the loss of his time if he has not first 
mastered the spirit and details of feudalism, within which all- 
embracing condition the medizeval life grew and flourished. 
The function of land-ownership, the vivid sense of personal 
loyalty to the immediate chief, the weakness of commerce and 
industry, the mystic idealism of rich and ardent but undevel- 
oped natures just rising to a higher and broader plane of life, 
the absence of great cities and consequent free movement and 
intercourse, the collapse of the continuity of civil government, 
with all that such a break means,—all this, and much more, is 
needed by the Church historian for an adequate criticism of 
those ages that stretch from Gregory the Great to the Fall 
of New Rome (604-1453). How the ecclesiastical conditions 
vary in the great Italian trading republics like Venice or Flor- 
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ence, and in the semi-pastoral, warlike clan-world of medieval 
Ireland and Scotland! In the first the Church dwelt in the 
high and splendid seats of earth, among its merchants and 
bankers and wealthy carriers; in the second she labored among 
isolated peoples, proud of unbroken ancestry, loyal to domestic 
traditions, and suspicious of all continental interference. In- 
deed, to understand the importance of civil history, we need 
only to look on our own Church to understand that it cannot 
hope to go uninfluenced by such things as a widespread and suc- 
cessful democracy that has passed the stage of experiment, by 
applied science that reaches the minutest details of domestic 
and social life, by the general personal independence that 
arises from the universal recognition of personal worth and 
right as the corner-stone of society, by the sharp and free 
criticism of all bureaucracy in which is betrayed, however 
remotely, the fear of a re-enslavement under outlived inferior 
conditions. ' 

Apropos of the above, we cannot pass over the influence of 
climate and topography on the history of the Church. They 
are the immediate conditions of space, and affect notably the 
tempers and dispositions of races andepochs. Energy or indo- 
lence, passive receptivity or manifold ‘‘ pushfulness,’’ are the 
results of climate, whose changes again are often the work 
of man himself. ‘‘ We are like a race of little but daring 
giants,’’ says Herder, ‘‘who descend from the hill tops to 
valley and plain, and lay our yoke on the whole earth, and 
with our weak hands compel even the atmosphere to obey.’’? 
Forest and river, field and mine, mountain-pass and lakeland, 
sea and harbor, are elements that can never be utterly left 
out of consideration among the secondary causes of human 
events. The rude shepherds who built Roma Quadrata were 
wise men in their day, for here the Tiber begins to be navi- 
gable; here they could gather the wine, corn, oil, and timber 
from the valleys of the Chiana, the Nar, and the Anio, that 


1 History will not stay written. Every age demands a history written from its own stand- 
point,—with reference to its own social conditions, its thought, its beliefs, and its acquisitions, 
and therefore comprehensible to the men who live in it. Truth, justice, honor, the great 
principles of human association, have not changed, but man’s apprehension of them has 
steadily grown clearer as his determination to live up to them has grown stronger, and as the 
individual has become more conscious of his powers, both physical and intellectual. ‘* His- 
tory and Democracy,” in the American Historical Review, vol. 1, p. 5, (October, 1896.) 

*Ideen zur Philosophie der Geschichte der Menscheit, Bk. VII, c. III. 3. 
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is, from the rich lands of Etruria; hence, in turn, they could 
exchange these products with all the peoples of the Midland 
Sea.! And again, when a new Rome had to be built, how 
worldly-wise was the son of Constantius Chlorus when he 
despised the sentimental charms of Ilion and reared the new 
imperial throne on the Golden Horn, where the pressing prob- 
lems of observation, security and transportation could be most 
easily solved! What has the cold, frowning, impassable wall 
of the Pyrenees meant for Spain, the capricious Nile for Chris- 
tian Egypt, the interminable flow of Volga for Russia!’ Bar- 
ring an excessive application, these considerations are of great 
use to every student of Church history. 


VIII. 


While the materials for Church history have been collected 
with so much pains, the use made of them is still more re- 
markable. In place of the simple credulity of the ages of faith, 


1 The work of Rome in history was two-fold,—first and foremost to create Italian unity 
and then, with the power so gained, to solve the problems her rivals could not solve, the main- 
tenance of peace and order in the Mediterranean, the civilization of the ruder races round its 
coasts, and the defense of that civilization against the barbarians of the East and North. The 
place of Rome in Italy partly explains the union of Italy under Roman supremacy ; the place 
of Italy in the Mediterranean is a still larger factor in the extension of that supremacy over 
the civilized world.—How and Leigh, ** History of Rome,” 1896, p. 2. 

2“ Among historic spots there are some whose interest isoecumenical. In them the whole 
world, at least the whole world of Aryan Europe, lies before you as in a figure. The history 
of tongues and creeds and races rises more clearly before our sight as we tread the Marble 
Way of Palermo, as we think bow tall ships rode at anchor at either side of us, as we pass from 
the haven where the men of Canaan first made their home, by the palace of the Emirs to the 
palace of the Kings, to the Church which holds the dust of the Wonder of the World, to the 
arch which records the victory of the last Augustus who planted the Cross of Christendom 
and the Eagle of Rome on the shores which had seen the conquests of Agathoklés, of Regulus 
and of Roger. From the tomb of Frederic and the trophies of Charles we may go back to the 
noblest centre that any city of man can show; under the shelter of the four guardian virgins 
we look up to the mountains on the three sides of us, to the mid-sea of Europe on the fourth ; 
we look up to the height on which the thunderbolt of Carthage, Hamilkar Barak himself, 
kept his camp where men now go to pay homage to St. Rosalia; we look up to the western 
height, to the royal mount which William the Good crowned with his wondrous minster; we 
cast our eyes over the plain where Miletus won his spoil of Punic elephants to the hill down 
whose slopes marched Garibaldi and his Thousand. The pages of the whole world’s history 
are open to us within the wallsof the city thrice won for Europe, once won for for Christen- 
dom by the Epeirot, the Roman andthe Norman; therival nations of the earth seem gathered 
in their meeting-place within the happy City of the Threefold Tongue. There we see the 
great cycles of man’s history alive before us; we see the Byzantine Greek, the African Sara- 
cen, carrying on the memory and the work of the colonists of old Hellas and old Phoenicia, 
till they could rest for awhile from the eternal strife of the Aryan and Semitic man, till each 
could flourish unharmed after his own fashion beneath the equal sceptre of the kings of 
Teutonic blood and Roman speech.”—Freeman, ‘* Methods of Historical Study,” p. 315. 
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the science of Historical Criticism has sprung up.' Hard ex- 
perience of human ignorance, weakness and deception has com- 
pelled students to examine more closely the genuinity and 
integrity of historical materials; the authentic pieces have 
been in great measure separated from the forgeries ; a multitude 
of interpolations recognized ; another multitude of miscellane- 
ous tamperings detected. The ancient manuscripts where they 
yet exist have been examined with very great care, —the place 
of their origin, the originals from which they were copied 
sought after. Besides that, the historical materials have been 
carefully separated into public indestructible monuments, and 
tradition written, oral, or pictorial; the characters of authors 
have been more carefully studied, their early training with all 
its perdurable force; their likes, dislikes, hates and attach- 
ments; the influence of time, place and surroundings, more 
carefully noted. Men have learned to control the statements 
of annalists and chroniclers by other witnesses. They have 
discovered that under the faded surface of the manuscript 
page there are possible many strata of materials, many bits of 
patchwork, that many industrious hands may have labored at 
a work that to us seems to be what it claims for itself, the per- 
sonal offspring of a single mind. They have seen the forgery 
of entire annals covering several centuries, and so affecting 
the history of a certain nation that even to-day their influence 
continues to be felt. Thus they have learned to yield only 
that measure of assent which is justified by the amount of 
valid evidence before them. For the true historian is not a 
mere reciter or narrator, but a judge who must decide by the 
evidence, and not by his own feelings. 

The methods of critical control sufficient for a credulous 











' En histoire, comme dans toutes les autres branches des connaissances humaines, il ne 
faut accepter les maitres que comme des guides. Ils doivent nous faire remarquer tous les 
monuments qui peuvent nous mener 4 la vCrit¢, nous aider :i en saisir la valeur et nous faire 
arriver de cette mani¢re, par une route droite et facile, i l’évidence que les premiers explora- 
teurs n’ont atteinte que par de longs détourset au prix de pénibles travaux. Lise borneleur 
role. Celui qui recoit ainsi leurs lecons, loin d’ tre jeté dans la perplexité par l’opposition de 
leurs maniéres de voir, trouvera toujours un grand avantage i entendre des enseignements 
contraires; car il sera plus assuré de ne perdre aucune des indications qui peuvent ¢éclairer 
son jugement. A mesure qu’‘il avancera, il s’accontumera : tout examiner par lui-meme, a 
ne rien admettre que sur bonne preuve, et bientét son esprit, développé et fortifié par l’exer- 
cice, pourra s’aventurer seul dans le champ des découvertes historiques, signaler des monu- 
ments et des aspects encore inconnus, ¢claircir, rectifier sur bien des points les vues de ses 
devanciers et reculer les bornes du domaine de Ja science.”"—Pére de Smedt, 8. J., Principes de 
la Critique Historique. (Paris, 1883,) p. 42. 
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age, when the monuments and documents were few or un- 
known, are not valid for another when they are abundant, and 
the critical temperament is common. One must distinguish 
between the value of the texts in their original language and 
in a translation, or, as sometimes happen in a translation of 
a translation ; again, between texts in free untrammeled prose 
and metrical texts where the chronicle is hemmed by certain 
claims of rhyme or quantity. Allowance must be made for 
the genius of the language itself. Crucial words of ancient 
writers must be interpreted according to their current value 
when written, and not according to accepted or archaic use. 
The student must carefully abstain from transferring to the 
past his present prejudices or convictions. These are the re- 
sult of other and later knowledge and experiences, and it is as 
unjust to make them the criteria of men and things in the past 
as it would be to apply to youth the judicial severity with 
which we estimate the doings of a maturer age. 

In this century, more than in any other, all the native 
gifts of the mind have been expended on the elaboration of 
the ancient materials for Church history,—the power of com- 
bination, the frequent and correct use of analogy, the rare 
and delicate skill in restoring missing links of narrative, the 
happy use of the hypothesis. Here the Church historian has 
need of certain mental virtues common to him with the eth- 
nologist,—a certain creative gift, a power of compelling the 
presence of fugitive links or elements through a sure intuition 
nased on much general knowledge and experience, familiarity 
with all existing material as well as with the history of his 
problem and the native endowment of a peculiar genius or 
skill, whose primitive origin and measure are often as hard to 
trace as the countless runlets that first meet in a fountain of 
crystal depth and purity. A John Baptist De Rossi and a 
Louis Duchesne are the products of much more time and wider 
remoter influences than can easily be determined. 


IX. 


A few words may not be amiss apropos of the particular 
utility which certain theological sciences draw from the study 
of Church history. We may divide the theological sciences 
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ence, and in the semi-pastoral, warlike clan-world of medieval 
Ireland and Scotland! In the first the Church dwelt in the 
high and splendid seats of earth, among its merchants and 
bankers and wealthy carriers; in the second she labored among 
isolated peoples, proud of unbroken ancestry, loyal to domestic 
traditions, and suspicious of all continental interference. In- 
deed, to understand the importance of civil history, we need 
only to look on our own Church to understand that it cannot 
hope to go uninfluenced by such things as a widespread and suc- 
cessful democracy that has passed the stage of experiment, by 
applied science that reaches the minutest details of domestic 
and social life, by the general personal independence that 
arises from the universal recognition of personal worth and 
right as the corner-stone of society, by the sharp and free 
criticism of all bureaucracy in which is betrayed, however 
remotely, the fear of a re-enslavement under outlived inferior 
conditions. ' 

Apropos of the above, we cannot pass over the influence of 
climate and topography on the history of the Church. They 
are the immediate conditions of space, and affect notably the 
tempers and dispositions of races andepochs. Energy or indo- 
lence, passive receptivity or manifold ‘‘ pushfulness,”’’ are the 
results of climate, whose changes again are often the work 
of man himself. ‘‘ We are like a race of little but daring 
giants,’ says Herder, ‘‘who descend from the hill tops to 
valley and plain, and lay our yoke on the whole earth, and 
with our weak hands compel even the atmosphere to obey.’’? 
Forest and river, field and mine, mountain-pass and lakeland, 
sea and harbor, are elements that can never be utterly left 
out of consideration among the secondary causes of human 
events. The rude shepherds who built Roma Quadrata were 
wise men in their day, for here the Tiber begins to be navi- 
gable; here they could gather the wine, corn, oil, and timber 
from the valleys of the Chiana, the Nar, and the Anio, that 


1 History will not stay written. Every age demands a history written from its own stand- 
point,—withb reference to its own social conditions, its thought, its beliefs, and its acquisitions, 
and therefore comprehensible to the men who live in it. Truth, justice, honor, the great 
principles of human association, have not changed, but man’s apprehension of them has 
steadily grown clearer as his determination to live up to them has grown stronger, and as the 
individual has become more conscious of his powers, both physical and intellectual. ‘ His- 
tory and Democracy,” in the American Historical Review, vol. 1, p. 5, (October, 1896.) 

*Ideen zur Philosophie der Geschichte der Menscheit, Bk. VII, c. III. 3. 
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is, from the rich lands of Etruria; hence, in turn, they could 
exchange these products with all the peoples of the Midland 
Sea.! And again, when a new Rome had to be built, how 
worldly-wise was the son of Constantius Chlorus when he 
despised the sentimental charms of Ilion and reared the new 
imperial throne on the Golden Horn, where the pressing prob- 
lems of observation, security and transportation could be most 
easily solved! What has the cold, frowning, impassable wall 
of the Pyrenees meant for Spain, the capricious Nile for Chris- 
tian Egypt, the interminable flow of Volga for Russia!’ Bar- 
ring an excessive application, these considerations are of great 
use to every student of Church history. 


VIII. 


While the materials for Church history have been collected 
with so much pains, the use made of them is still more re- 
markable. In place of the simple credulity of the ages of faith, 





1 The work of Rome in history was two-fold,—first and foremost to create Italian unity 
and then, with the power so gained, to solve the problems her rivalscould not solve, the main- 
tenance of peace and order in the Mediterranean, the civilization of the ruder races round its 
coasts, and the defense of that civilization against the barbarians of the East and North. The 
place of Rome in Italy partly explains the union of Italy under Roman supremacy ; the place 
of Italy in the Mediterranean is a still larger factor in the extension of that supremacy over 
the civilized world.—How and Leigh, ** History of Rome,’’ 18%, p. 2. 

2“ Among historic spots there are some whose interest isoecumenical. In them the whole 
world, at least the whole world of Aryan Europe, lies before you as in a figure. The history 
of tongues and creeds and races rises more clearly before our sight as we tread the Marble 
Way of Palermo, as we think bow tall ships rode at anchor at either side of us, as we pass from 
the haven where the men of Canaan first made their home, by the palace of the Emirs to the 
palace of the Kings, to the Church which holds the dust of the Wonder of the World, to the 
arch which records the victory of the last Augustus who planted the Cross of Christendom 
and the Eagle of Rome on the shores which had seen the conquests of Agathoklés, of Regulus 
and of Roger. From the tomb of Frederic and the trophies of Charles we may go back to the 
noblest centre that any city of man can show; under the shelter of the four guardian virgins 
we look up to the mountains on the three sides of us, to the mid-sea of Europe on the fourth ; 
we look up to the height on which the thunderbolt of Carthage, Hamilkar Barak himself, 
kept his camp where men now go to pay homage to St. Rosalia; we look up to the western 
height, to the royal mount which William the Good crowned with his wondrous minster; we 
cast our eyes over the plain where Miletus won his spoil of Punic elephants to the hill down 
whose slopes marched Garibaldi and his Thousand. The pages of the whole world’s history 
are open to us within the wallsof the city thrice won for Europe, once won for for Christen- 
dom by the Epeirot, the Roman and the Norman; therival nations of the earth seem gathered 
in their meeting-place within the happy City of the Threefold Tongue. There we see the 
great cycles of man’s history alive before us; we see the Byzantine Greek, the African Sara- 
cen, carrying on the memory and the work of the colonists of old Hellas and old Phoenicia, 
till they could rest for awhile from the eternal strife of the Aryan and Semitic man, till each 
could flourish unharmed after his own fashion beneath the equal sceptre of the kings of 
Teutonic blood and Roman speech.”—Freeman, “* Methods of Historical Study,” p. 315. 
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the science of Historical Criticism has sprung up.' Hard ex- 
perience of human ignorance, weakness and deception has com- 
pelled students to examine more closely the genuinity and 
integrity of historical materials; the authentic pieces have 
been in great measure separated from the forgeries ; a multitude 
of interpolations recognized ; another multitude of miscellane- 
ous tamperings detected. The ancient manuscripts where they 
yet exist have been examined with very great care,—the place 
of their origin, the originals from which they were copied 
sought after. Besides that, the historical materials have been 
carefully separated into public indestructible monuments, and 
tradition written, oral, or pictorial; the characters of authors 
have been more carefully studied, their early training with all 
its perdurable force; their likes, dislikes, hates and attach- 
ments ; the influence of time, place and surroundings, more 
carefully noted. Men have learned to control the statements 
of annalists and chroniclers by other witnesses. They have 
discovered that under the faded surface of the manuscript 
page there are possible many strata of materials, many bits of 
patchwork, that many industrious hands may have labored at 
a work that to us seems to be what it claims for itself, the per- 
sonal offspring of a single mind. They have seen the forgery 
of entire annals covering several centuries, and so affecting 
the history of a certain nation that even to-day their influence 
continues to be felt. Thus they have learned to yield only 
that measure of assent which is justified by the amount of 
valid evidence before them. For the true historian is not a 
mere reciter or narrator, but a judge who must decide by the 
evidence, and not by his own feelings. 

The methods of critical control sufficient for a credulous 


' En histoire, comme dans toutes les autres branches des connaissances humaines, il ne 
faut accepter les maitres que comme des guides. Ils doivent nous faire remarquer tous les 
monuments qui peuvent nous mener 4 la vérité, nous aider i en saisir la valeur et nous faire 
arriver de cette maniére, par une route droite et facile, i l’6vidence que les premiers explora- 
teurs n’ont atteinte que par de longs d¢tourset au prix de pénibles travaux. Lise borneleur 
role. Celui qui recoit ainsi leurs lecons, loin d’ tre jeté dans la perplexité par l’opposition de 
leurs maniéres de voir, trouvera toujours un grand avantage i entendre des enseignements 
contraires; car il sera plus assuré de ne perdre aucune des indications qui peuvent éclairer 
son jugement. A mesure qu‘il avancera, i] s’accontumera :i tout examiner par lui-meme, 4 
ne rien admettre que sur bonne preuve, et bientit son esprit, développé et fortifié par l’exer- 
cice, pourra s’aventurer seul dans le champ des découvertes historiques, signaler des monu- 
ments et des aspects encore inconnus, éclaircir, rectifier sur bien des points les vues de ses 
devanciers et reculer les bornes du domaine de Ja science.”—Pére de Smedt, 8. J., Principes de 
la Critique Historique. (Paris, 1883,) p. 42. 
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age, when the monuments and documents were few or un- 
known, are not valid for another when they are abundant, and 
the critical temperament is common. One must distinguish 
between the value of the texts in their original language and 
in a translation, or, as sometimes happen in a translation of 
a translation ; again, between texts in free untrammeled prose 
and metrical texts where the chronicle is hemmed by certain 
claims of rhyme or quantity. Allowance must be made for 
the genius of the language itself. Crucial words of ancient 
writers must be interpreted according to their current value 
when written, and not according to accepted or archaic use. 
The student must carefully abstain from transferring to the 
past his present prejudices or convictions. These are the re- 
sult of other and later knowledge and experiences, and it is as 
unjust to make them the criteria of men and things in the past 
as it would be to apply to youth the judicial severity with 
which we estimate the doings of a maturer age. 

In this century, more than in any other, all the native 
gifts of the mind have been expended on the elaboration of 
the ancient materials for Church history,—the power of com- 
bination, the frequent and correct use of analogy, the rare 
and delicate skill in restoring missing links of narrative, the 
happy use of the hypothesis. Here the Church historian has 
need of certain mental virtues common to him with the eth- 
nologist,—a certain creative gift, a power of compelling the 
presence of fugitive links or elements through a sure intuition 
based on much general knowledge and experience, familiarity 
with all existing material as well as with the history of his 
problem and the native endowment of a peculiar genius or 
skill, whose primitive origin and measure are often as hard to 
trace as the countless runlets that first meet in a fountain of 
crystal depth and purity. A John Baptist De Rossi and a 
Louis Duchesne are the products of much more time and wider 
remoter influences than can easily be determined. 


IX. 


A few words may not be amiss apropos of the particular 
utility which certain theological sciences draw from the study 
of Church history. We may divide the theological sciences 
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roughly into four great branches, as they have for their spe- 
cific object the Holy Scriptures, the Doctrine of the Church, 
her Discipline, and her Worship. 

Holy Scripture.—The basis of all scientific theology is the 
Holy Scriptures, as held and interpreted by the Church. But 
how important a part does the history of the Church play in 
the study of Holy Scriptures! Who can claim to know the 
Scriptures if he is not in some measure acquainted with such 
problems as the formation of the Canon, both of the Old and 
New Testament, the literary history of the great versions both 
in the classical and vernacular tongues, the manner of the pre- 
servation of the original texts, the views of different epochs on 
the Scriptures, the influence of the latter on popular life, the 
different styles of interpretation, the limits of their popularity, 
and their peculiar influence upon theological science as well as 
upon the development of Church institutions. In the first 
Church history that was ever written, that of Eusebius, a very 
large part is given to the problem of the Canon of the Scrip- 
tures. No one will properly understand the Latin Middle 
Ages who does not know something of the history of the Vul- 
gate.' In the same manner, whoever would understand the 
history of modern England cannot leave out the marvellous 
influence of King James’ Bible. The vernacular tongues of 
Europe are saturated with influences drawn from the Latin 
Vulgate. Without a knowledge of this book, that was more 
to Teuton and Kelt than Homer ever was to the Hellene, the 
history of the thoughts and style of a Dante is unintelligible, 
and away beyond Dante the numerous old Irish texts that fur- 
nished the rough material for the Vision of the great Seer 
themselves bear deep traces of the influence of this extraordi- 
nary version. There is such a thing as the genius of a lan- 
guage,—some delicate, elusive, but infinite charm that haunts 

1 L’histoire de la V ulgate est encore presqu’ inconnue, et pourtant elle mérite, | tou 
égards, d’attirer l’attention. La Vulgate est, en effet, i peu pres la seule forme sous laquelle 
la Bible ait été répandue, pendant mille ans, dans tout l’occident ; c’est la seule encore qui 
soit en usage dans l’église catholique. De la langue de la Vulgate, ow le latin rustique des 
premiers siécles chrétiens se méle 3 la latinité hébraisante de Saint Jéréme, sont sorties pour 
une grande part, les langues romanes et particuliérement la langue francaise. La Vulgate a 
été, par excellence, le livre du moyen-fige. Aucun ouvrage n’a été copiési souvent et avec un 
si grand luxe, et sou histoire se confond avec l’histoire de ea paléographie, en méme temps 


qu'elle est un des plus beaux chapitres de l’histoire de l’art chrétien.—Samuel Berger, “* His- 
toire de la Vulgate ” (Paris, 1893, Pref. p. 1. 
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the long use of accustomed accents, and has power to awaken 
the memories, sentiments, and emotions of the past, and clothe 
them with a soft halo of love and respect that no other human 
agency can imitate! Who will thoroughly understand the 
Christian literature of the first three centuries, and the propa- 
gation of the faith among the Jews and pagans, if he be not 
acquainted with the history of the Septuagint, that marvellous 
version of the Scriptures, which was like the broad, strong 
bridge over which the Jews came into the Church of Christ. 
Thus, too, we see the primitive influence of the Latin Church 
on the early Irish Church in the tenacity with which the latter 
clung for centuries to the old Itala version long after it had 
been given upelsewherein Europe. Then again, to understand 
the origin of the Christian state in the ninth century, and the 
powerful influence of religion, it is very useful to know what a 
part the Old Testament played, with its theocratic form of 
government, and its absolute subordination of the civil to the 
spiritual. These are merely hints at the relation of Church 
history to the Scriptures. Every heresy, in its initial stages, 
at least, sought to shelter itself behind the rampart of Scrip- 
ture. I might add the influence of commentaries, homilies, the 
catechetical and missionary instructions,—based, as a rule, on 
these versions, and which colored accordingly the life of the 
Church and the medizval peoples. 

Doctrine.—The doctrines of the Church are contained in 
the ‘deposit of faith,’’ committed by Christ to the keeping of 
the ecclesiastical authority, and to which nothing may be added 
nor from which may anything be taken. But that does not 
prevent a certain development in every age, a clearer compre- 
hension, a deeper penetration, a more luminous vision of the 
inter-relations between these truths.' Now, this evolution of 
Christian dogma is unintelligible without a knowledge of 
Church history. Without that knowledge we are liable to fall 
into one of two extremes, either to deny any development 
whatsoever, and thus lay ourselves open to the charge of ignor- 


1“ Its (the Church’s) explanation of dogmas is influenced by ecclesiastical acts or events, 
its interpretations of prophecy are directly affected by the issues of history, its comments 
upon scripture by the conclusions of the astronomer and geologist, and its casuistical decis- 
ions by the various experiences, political, local, and psychological, with which times and 
Places are ever supplying it.” Cardinal Newman, Idea of a University, Discourse ITI, $4. 
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ance and fanaticism, or to overstep the lawful limit and 
maintain a heresy. The original documents of the early 
Church are few and mutilated. The history of those times 
tells us that men wrote comparatively little from a speculative 
point of view, and a great deal from a practical, 7. e., they 
were apologists whose chief work was to defend the great fun- 
damental teachings of Christianity rather than expound scien- 
tifically all its tenets. We know, too, that they observed a 
certain prudential secrecy concerning their domestic and inter- 
nal institutions,— the sacraments, discipline, life, devotions 
and the like,—mindful of the words of Christ : ‘‘ Cast not your 
pearls before swine.’’ Weare aware also that the persecutors 
destroyed countless copies of Christian works, especially in 
the persecution of Diocletian. Shortly after, new controver- 
sies arose which so absolved men’s minds that they forgot in a 
great measure the early Christian literature, and it is such 
antiquaries:as Eusebius and St. Jerome that we may thank for 
the knowledge of the existence of many early Christian books, 
whose context is now unfortunately lost. Yet, of what is left 
we must make the best possible use. One sees at a glance 
how valuable each author becomes, how anxious we are to 
know about his character, his journeys, what lands he visited, 
what was his learning; how serious a thing a single date may 
be ; with what anxiety we seek to fix the actual contemporary 
meaning of important words; with what deep interest we fol- 
low the excavations in Rome and in those parts of Asia Minor 
where Christianity was first introduced; how necessary it is 
to follow the social and legal changes in heathen life under 
the softening and purifying influence of Christianity. Ina 
word, the student of the doctrines of the early Church must 
resign himself to become acquainted, to some extent, not only 
with Church history, but with profane history, with the his- 
tory of Greek and Latin literature, with archeology profane 
and ecclesiastical. Our life to-day is a part of the actual 
social complex, unintelligible without it. Five hundred years 
from now the doctrines of the Infallibility and the Immaculate 
Conception may be surrounded with many difficulties that a 
complete knowledge of our history would dispel. 
Ecclesiastical Discipline.—The discipline of the Church 
through the ages is one of the most interesting as well as one 
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of the most puzzling of problems. In the light of Church his- 
tory we see how she is ever adapting herself to the age, society, 
and government, the nation, the popular needs ; that she never 
allows herself to utterly crystallize, never clings desperately 
to a departing order of things, but seeks ever, with all gentle- 
ness and firmness, to cut loose from the wreckage of the past. 

In the beginning the memory of the apostolic administra- 
tion, imbedded in the hearts of the first disciples, sufficed 
for the government of the Church, coupled with the written 
legislation of the Gospel and the Epistles. What a vivid 
portrait of the ideal government of these decades is contained 
in the Epistle of St. Clement to the Corinthians! Then came 
with years short written summaries of the apostolic precepts, 
with adaptations of them to the altered circumstances of the 
second and third centuries,—such books as the Doctrine of 
the Twelve Apostles, the Shepherd of Hermas, the Apostolic 
Canons, and the older portions of the Apostolic Constitutions, 
the early Church legislation of Egypt, perhaps the Canons of 
Hippolytus. The curious Canons of Gregory Thaumaturgus 
and Peter of Alexandria belong to this period, as well as the 
Cyprianic and Cornelian reforms. Add to these the synods 
of the second and third centuries, the great councils of the 
fourth and iifth, as well as the papal decretal correspondence 
that grows more frequent from the end of the fourth century, 
certain acts and constitutions of the Christian emperors, and 
we have the groundwork on which at the beginning of the 
sixth century arises the first attempt at a codification of the 
Church law. 

What a marvellous net-work of administration the govern- 
ment of the Church exhibits to us to-day, reaching on one 
hand to the most trivial actions, and on the other dealing with 
nations and epochs and cultures! All this did not grow ina 
day. In the beginning all ecclesiastical life centred about the 
bishop. The priests were his spiritual crown, his counsel, his 
catechists; the deacons his temporal arm.' In time the Roman 





'“ Do ye all follow your bishop, as Jesus Christ followed the Father, and the presbytery as 
the Apostles; and to the deacons pay respect as to God’s commandments, Let no man do 
aught of things pertaining to the Church apart from the bishop. Let that be held a valid 
Eucharist which is under the bishop or one to whom heshall have committed it. Wheresoever 
the bishop shall appear, there let the people be; even as where Jesus may be, there is the 
Catholic Church.” St, Ign, ad Smyrnaeos, c. 8. 
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Church broke up the diaconal office ; while reserving the nobler 
attributions to the deacons, she divided the inferior ones among 
the sub-deacons, the acolytes, porters, lecturers and exor- 
cists. It was about this nucleus of the organized hierarchy 
that grew up the minor societies of the deaconesses, widows, 
virgins, notaries, confessors and martyrs, ascetics, fossors and 
the like, —according as circumstances favored, and in accord- 
ance with the principles of Catholic faith. In the midst of 
heresy and persecution among the masses of the poor, suffer- 
ing and abandoned, the episcopal authority grew, favored no 
little by the imperial character of the age and the municipal 
constitution of the empire. The authority of its head became 
more visible and tangible, so that at the beginning of the 
fourth century the Bishop of Rome stands out as the chief of 
a hierarchy which had its hand on the popular pulse from the 
Euphrates to the Danube. This episcopate was strong enough 
not only to arrest the decline of the empire and assuage the 
evils of its dissolution, but also to impose upon the barbarian 
kings and peoples, to whom it became the intermediary of 
Roman culture, language, moderation and religion. The affec- 
tion of Romans and barbarians enriched the Roman Church 
with patrimony after patrimony until it became the most 
powerful land-owner in the West. When the Eastern emperors 
could no longer protect the people of Italy from Lombard or 
Saracen; when for many decades already the Holy See had 
been the quasi-ruler of a large part of Italy, Providence gave 
it a juridical title to that small state from which it formed and 
directed Europe for seven centuries. 

Ecclesiastical Worship.—No department of theology 
stands more in the need of the light of Church history than 
that which is concerned with the exterior cultus of the Church. 
We see the origin of this cultus in the Eucharistic banquet, 
the center of Christian life, ordained by Christ Himself. But 
the first Christians were Jews, by birth or descent, and they 
engrafted the Christian services on certain traditional forms 
of their own,—prayers, reading, instruction, thanksgiving and 
the like. In time they separated the love-feast or Agape from 
the Eucharist, and the celebration of the latter was fixed in 
the morning instead of the evening. In different lands dif- 
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ferent ceremonies grew up. Since the middle of the third cen- 
tury the Latin service was afactat Rome. The Greek tongue, 
which had prevailed during the second century, though never 
to the utter exclusion of the Latin, ceased to maintain its 
prestige. The Hellenic influences were driven out of Rome 
by the growing power and numbers of the barbarians, and by 
a kind of re-birth of local pagan Romanism. At the same 
time, by the foundation of Constantinople the Greek tongue 
obtained a new lease of life and power in an atmosphere 
more favorable to it than that of Old Rome. The virulent 
jealousy of the clergy of Constantinople, that eternal obsta- 
cle to the unity of the Churches ; the great and little schisms 
that followed the Council of Chalcedon ; the loss of the Illyrian 
provinces early in the eighth century, the use of their vernac- 
ular conceded to the converted Slavs in the ninth century, 
practically fixed, with some exceptions, the boundaries of the 
Latin rite up to the discovery of America. 

Tuomas J. SIMAHAN. 








ON IRISH PHONOLOGY. 


Phonology is the science devoted to the reporting and 
registering of spoken sounds. In proceeding to its end it has 
choice of two methods: either by a minutely accurate descrip- 
tion of the relative positions of the organs of speech during a 
tone interval, together with the size and shape of the accom- 
panying resonance room, or by a detailed comparison of each 
voice-impact with the already known sound-elements of other 
languages. Equipped with its fullest resources, the science em- 
ploys a combination of these two methods, and even lays under 
contribution the results in sound analysis furnished by acous- 
tics. When it reports to one ignorant of a certain language 
the full scheme of tones and modulations which constitute the 
sound-table of that particular form of speech with the mathe- 
matical precision of a phonograph, its work is ideally perfect. 
If the cylinder records of phonographs were as easy to multiply 
as books and as indestructible as a printed page, the science 
of phonology would be ipso facto superseded, and we should 
have abundant material on hand to proceed to the further 
science of comparative phonology, or philology. 

Even in its present imperfect condition phonology is the 
foundation of philology. The latter is the science which 
directs the scientific study of language. Now, language is 
ultimately a physical thing requiring for installation a gen- 
erator, a transmitter, and a receiver. The transmitter is the 
atmosphere, and language is its complex and multitudinous 
burthen of vibrations. To compare, classify, or to busy one- 
self in any way with those vibrations, the receiver, 7. e., the 
ear, must be brought into requisition. Obviously, therefore, 
language to be scientifically treated must be heard. Failing 
that essential, one must be content with a clumsy substitute, 
namely, the very imperfect and primitive phonographic record 
called literature. 

Spoken languages can be subjected to direct examination, 


and their affinities and discrepancies easily noted. But the 
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science of philology would very soon stop short or proceed 
only by way of vain conjecture if there was not to hand a fur- 
ther supply of material. Because, owing to the change process 
ever at work in spoken dialects, languages really akin have 

now drifted so wide apart that the task of tracing them back 
to a common origin would fail for want of knowledge of their 
q intermediate states along the lines of divergence. Fortu- 


p nately, however, most tongues possess written records called 
a literature ; some beginning at a very distant past and reaching 
L- up to the present day. Those become for us witnesses of the 
h ( condition of each language at the time of writing, and pre- 
T R serve many intermediate steps in the course of development. 
- And it is always found that the farther back a language is 
r examined the more rich it isin grammatical forms, and the 
i more resemblance it bears to kindred tongues. But this lite- 
@ rature, in order to become matter for philological research, 
e 


must be first subjected to the criticism of phonology. The 


i value of the written signs must perforce be determined before 
i we can picture to ourselves the condition of the spoken lan- 
y guage at the date of any written monument. Hence long 
8 investigations are often necessary in order to determine the 
d phonetic value of a given system of orthography. 
T At best the written is but a very poor presentment of the 
spoken word. We learn to spell and read at school, and accept 
e it on the schoolmaster’s authority that a certain picture repre- 
h sents a certain sound. Later we connect the one with the 
is ' other as by a sort of necessity. But if we consider attentively 
1- a spoken word, marking the variety of motions, the minute 
e My changes of relative position, the infinitesimal differences of 
LS contact and approach of the various sound organs, with the 
> added complications of stress, intonation, and breathing that 
Le | are required for its production, we shall find that the number 
5 | of signs supposed to constitute its speaking likeness is sadly 
g inadequate. Yet all those conditions are necessary to the 
* correct enunciation of the word, so much so that if only one 


were omitted or misplaced the result would be a noticeable 
blur in production. It is evident, therefore, that all spelling 
is the conventional representation of a word by signs which 


stand for merely a few of the more obvious and salient voice 
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movements required for speaking it. In other words, all or- 
thography is a system of shorthand. Now, it is the business 
of phonology to lengthen out this shorthand and give a voice 
to the literature. The science has, therefore, a double fune- 
tion,—the preservation and classification of spoken sounds 
and the furnishing of a key to the puzzles of historical or- 
thographies. 

In dealing with the spoken and written monuments of the 
Irish, phonology has this two-fold task. As regards spoken 
Irish there is a good deal of work to be done. Broadly speak- 
ing, there are but two well defined dialects in Irish,—the 
Northern and the Southern. The latter occupies the territory 
from Waterford to Galway, the former all north of Clare with 
the islands, highlands of Scotland, and the Isle of Man. 
There are, besides, minor dialectical shades that offer material 
of very great interest. This material must be collected if 
modern Irish is to be treated scientifically. The written lan- 
guage of to-day offers no help, for though all agree in retain- 
ing the historical orthography of words, yet each pronounces 
differently according to the tradition of his district. Exam- 
ining these words closer we find they are written almost exactly 
as in the old Irish period, a curious instance of the survival 
of a historical system of writing for a period of at least fifteen 
hundred years. The later grammarians and orthoépists also 
give no help because their statements are in almost all cases 
misleading. They generalize largely and basing their deduc- 
tions on a superficial knowledge of the phonetic value of Irish 
orthography discard all variations from their own short-sighted 
normal as corruptions. Therefore, the language itself as it 
falls from the lips of speakers must be examined. And this, 
not alone that we may thereby be furnished with material for 
scientific research, but also that the path may be smoothed for 
the learner. Indeed all scientific subtleties that neither help 
the student nor elucidate the literature may be regarded as 
barren. But in helping one to acquire a knowledge of the 
language phonology has its legitimate and fitting province. 
By means of it alone can learners hope to acquire a knowledge 
of the traditional form of Irish which is now before us. Each 
and every individual sound, it matters not which dialect is 
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chosen, must be studied and imitated reverently, carefully, 
and with an absolute disregard for prejudices derived from 
English or any foreign source whatsoever. If everything is 
not traditional then the student should know that he is learn- 
ing not Irish but an empirical Volapuk that was never said or 
sung. 

The second function of phonology, that of assigning a de- 
finite value to the symbols of historical orthography, is emi- 
nently before it in dealing with Irish written monuments. And 
the complex nature of the case requires here not an isolated 
phonological discussion, but rather a chain of them. First, 
the spoken language must be treated in order to understand 
the phonetic value of the present system of orthography. Then 
the few variants from older usage, found in modern Irish, will 
furnish a basis to attack the puzzles of middle Irish, and a safe 
footing being once gained there we can go still further back 
to a knowledge of the true meaning of old Irish spelling. 

Formerly people were of opinion that old Irish was a self- 
contained study entirely independent of the modern forms of 
the language. This was, of course, but natural, because the 
founder of the study, Johan Kaspar Zeuss, was a Bavarian, 
who, presumably, never heard a word of Irish spoken. But 
later, however, it began to be observed that modern Irish sup- 
plied explanations for many puzzles in the older orthography, 
particularly in the article of consonant mutation. At first it 
was the custom to pronounce old Irish as it is written, or 
according to the apparent face-value of the word. But it was 
noticed that such a pronunciation in certain instances fitted 
awkwardly with the etymology, whereas modern orthography 
(the few minor changes whereof are always in the direction of 
phonetic spelling) was in perfect agreement withit. Thence it 
was found that the new system gave a key to the understand- 
ing of the old. And now the question is not how far does 
modern pronunciation differ from the old, but how far are they 
identical. The writing has persisted, almost unchanged, for 
fifteen hundred years; so, too, in a great measure, has the 
pronunciation. 

A further comparison of old with new revealed many points 
of dependence and relation, and finally it could be said that 
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the real meaning of Irish orthography was becoming intelli- 
gible. The more it became known the more the wonderful 
perfection of the system was admired. The genesis of Irish 
writing lies beyond the pall inscrutable that shrouds the night 
of the prehistoric period. In every county of Munster, in por- 
tions of Leinster and South Wales, are found certain upright 
stones, mostly of rude conglomerate texture, grey, lichen-cov- 
ered monoliths. They are frayed on their weather-beaten sides 
and for a cause, for they have stood against the rain and sun- 
shine of more than twenty centuries. Yet those are the silent 
witnesses to the primitive culture of the children of the Gael. 
For on the angles of those stones, rudely incised, are found 
scorings arranged in groups of from one to five, and forming, 
by their combinations, a full alphabetic scheme of vowels and 
consonants. Those inscriptions usually consist of a mere record 
of the name and patronymic of the person buried beneath, and 
are written in a type of Goidlic so archaic that it must be re- 
ferred to a very remote antiquity. So itcan be said that when 
Greek colonists were inscribing their historical monuments on 
the shores of the Mediterranean, in the grey dawn of history, 
the colonists of another great literature-folk were doing the 
same in the west, among the people of Britain. For those 
monuments in Britain are inscribed not in Welsh but in Goid- 
lic, like their Irish compeers, and stand withal irrefragable 
witnesses to the antiquity of letters amongst our people, and 
hint something, moreover, about the extent of our ancient 
dominion. 

With Christianity came a knowledge of the Latin alphabet 
and the use of vellum as material to write upon. Hitherto 
the books of the Gaels had been made of wooden staves. The 
old characters were transliterated into their Latin equivalents 
just as one nowadays should write Greek or German in letters 
of our ordinary script. The ancient, or ogham, form of writ- 
ing was not, however, completely discarded ; it was still kept 
by poets and others as a cryptographic alphabet. Count 
Nigra discusses its appearance in an Irish manuscript of the 
ninth century in St. Gall, in Switzerland. This Irish, written 
in Latin lettering, is of course the first that has come down to 
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us in any quantity. And here for the first time we have suf- 


il : ficient material for an exhaustive study of the phonetic system. 
h F The Irish used but eighteen signs in writing. Now modern 
t : Irish comprises some eighty sounds. We may safely presume 
P f that those sounds are traditional and existed in the old Irish 
t 4 period. Hence we are confronted by the problem how to rep- 
fs ‘ resent eighty sounds (and even those further complicated by 
S j interaction in contact) by only seventeen signs. To solve this 
ye e question we must critically examine the oldest documents in 
it e the light of knowledge gleaned from the modern and middle 


Irish periods. After a long and exhaustive search the truth 
d is only now beginning to be known. And it is found that the 
‘ old Irish grammarians accomplished their task with an exacti- 
d tude and thoroughness beyond parallel. The ever-varying 
d 
d 


combinations of the material are rigidly covered by an inter- 
locked system of sign-representation that holds all in a light 
,- and firm bond. Nor does the deftness of the master mind fail 

when the necessity for taking certain delicate vocalic harmo- 


n 
n nies into account appears to render the difficulty of the task 
r, hopeless. This fact brings us to a new consideration. 
e It is this: That of all the peoples speaking kindred lan- 
fe guages occupying the territory stretching from the mouth of 
b. the Ganges to the mouth of the Shannon, only those inhabit- 
e ing the extreme limits on either side have preserved intact 
d certain common characteristics derived from the primeval Indo- 
t European tongue and the folk who used it. Those are the 
Irish and the Aryan or Sanskrit peoples, and their common 
t characteristics are the blent or bonded system of language, and 
0 their knowledge and use of an exact science of grammar. 
e Look back as far as we may into the history of these peoples 
e we are ever confronted by the fact that they, and they only, 
3 consciously subjected their languages to analysis and gram- 


matical classification. None other of the kindred peoples 


t presents this exact study as the invariable concomitant of their 
t literary history. The science of grammar was of very recent 
@ growth among the Greeks and Romans, and developed only 
0 when the glory of their golden period was paling to extinction. 
0 But the grammatical activity of the Irish and of the people of 


India began in the prehistoric period and reaches down to the 
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present day. How in both cases the later exercise of this 
study tended to dissociate itself from the language and estab- 
lish itself as an independent science is a commonplace. In 
fact, the results of over-prosecution of grammar and lexicog- 
raphy on this self-contained basis constitute a serious stum- 
bling-block nowadays to the students of Irish and Sanskrit. 

The second characteristic uniting the East and the West is 
the chained property of language called, in Sanskrit, sandhi, 
and in Irish grammar, vocalic, consonantal and nasal infec- 
tion. This is a peculiarity springing from the language of 
primitive unity by virtue of which all words were bonded, 
dove-tailed and fitted together ; insomuch that it is plain that 
not the word, but the sentence, was the unit element of lan- 
guage. In the intermediate dialects traces of this may still 
be observed, merely enough to show that it was one time a uni- 
versal feature. By the use of this property all the varying 
elements employed to put a complicated proposition into words 
are reduced to a level potential, and the sentence goes forth a 
knit and compacted thing that is not merely a procession of 
sounds, but a something possessing organic unity and life in 
allits members. Yet the subtle and complicated processes in- 
volved would be comprised forsooth in the few rules for aspira- 
tion and eclipsis given by our new grammarians ! 

Those, and some like thoughts, should warn us that Irish 
phonology and orthography are not to be lightly approached, 
but rather in a befitting meekness of spirit, and with at least 
some of the necessary equipment of knowledge. A contro- 
versy, perhaps yet remembered, in a Dublin print of a few 
years ago concerning the best method of simplifying (!) modern 
Irish orthography will stand an example of that which should 
not be done. Learners, however, require to hold fast by only 
one principle—a determination to catch and reproduce with 
rigorous exactness the sounds of the language as they fall 
from a traditional, not a literary, speaker. 

RIcHARD HENEBRY. 

















CATHOLICITY AND CIVILIZATION. 


In the study of the origin and development of society, of 
the laws of progress and those of the decadence of nations, 
and in the philosophy of history, a central and vital question 
is that of the relation of religion to civilization. 

In writing under the caption, Catholicity and Civilization, 
I have no intention of indicating the literature, exposing theo- 
ries, or refuting errors to which this vast theme has given 
origin. My aim is much more simple; it is determined by the 
circumstances of our time. 

The consideration of the subject has of late been narrowed 
down to the partial view of one phase of the problem,—the 
social, political and economic position of Catholic peoples and 
their comparison with Protestant nations. Hardly a word is 
ever said about the Schismatic countries. The question is 
always a live one, but interest in it is occasionally increased 
by national or international events. Then, in an instant, 
magazines, newspapers, and pulpit are teeming with compari- 
sons, statistics, etc. Whether or not pure love of truth can 
explain all this is more than doubtful. Passion and preju- 
dice—familiar figures in all controversy—-are by no means 
absent. We do not meet the logic, the temperate tone, the 
erudition and method which men of true science possess and 
use. And in general, the conclusions reached are far from 
favorable to the Catholic Church. 

I believe that the sources whence most of the material is 
taken are not far to seek. First of all, there is the article 
written in 1875 by the economist, Em. de Laveleye, Le pro- 
testantisme et le catholicisme dans leurs rapports avec la liberté 
et la prosperité des peuples. It appeared originally in the 
Revue de Belgique. Soon thereafter it was published in Paris 
as a pamphlet, entitled Del’ avenir des peuples catholiques. It 
was quickly translated into the chief languages of the world. 
There were two translations into English, one published in 
London with an introduction by Gladstone, and another pub- 
lished in New York by Rev. L. W. Heydenreich ; iwo into 
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German, for one of which Bluntschli wrote the preface; two 
Swedish, one Italian, one Portuguese published in Rio Janeiro 
and reprinted in New York; two Spanish, one published at 
Madrid and one at Valparaiso; one in Hungarian, one in 
Bohemian, one in Greek, one in Polish, one in Japanese. The 
number of editions known is forty-six. The success of the 
work was not warranted by its really mediocre merit, but it is 
explained by the time of its appearance. It was written during 
the Kulturkampf; evidently a mot @ ordre was given. Noteven 
the well known name of its author could have sufficed to win for 
the article the fame it enjoyed. Naturally the work called 
forth many refutations. The best one—a masterly work—was 
by the late Baron de Haulleville, at that time director of the 
Revue Generale, and afterwards professor of history in the 
military school of Brussels. 

Some twenty years before de Laveleye wrote his article, a 
French Protestant minister, Napoléon Roussel, published a 
work' on the subject which has been almost forgotten, but the 
refutation that it met from the pen of the witty skeptic, John 
Lemoine, of the French Academy, bas not. Going further back 
we meet the erroneous views of Guizot concerning the Church, as 
he expressed them about 1840, in his History of European Civil- 
ization, and their triumphant refutation in the immortal work 
of Balmes.* A more exact title might have been History of 
the Development of European Civilization under the Action 
of the Principle of Catholicism. 

By the preceding we raean only to call attention to the more 
recent phases of this qnestion. The controversy is old, its lit- 
erature extensive, its cardinal point unchanged. But the dra- 
matis personae are different. The charges of Protestant min- 
isters against Catholicity, aside from questions of form, are 
identical with those which the contemporaries of St. Augus- 
tine and the Apostate Julian made against Christianity itself. 
It were well didi our opponents remember this. 

In taking up the question, I intend no polemic. I make no 
appeal to Catholic partisanship or Protestant sympathy. I 





) Les nations catholiques et les nations protestantes considerées sous le triple rapport du 
bien-étre des lr.miéres et de la moralite. 

* El prote.tantismo comparado con el catholicismo en sus relaciones con la civilizacion 
europen. 
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address myself to the good sense, spirit of fairness, and logic 
of my reader in a discussion of the method and the principles 
which should govern the entire discussion. 


I.—MeETHOD. 


Before one can discuss civilization and compare its stages 
in different countries, the extent and content of the word 
should be carefully determined. It is no service to the truth 
to manipulate vague terms to suit a purpose which is other 
than the discovery of the truth. 

The word civilization is derived from civis, civilis, and is 
comparatively of recent origin. Its appearance not only in 
the Neo-Latin languages, but also in the Teutonic and Anglo- 
Saxon, was hardly made before the present century. Everyone 
employs the word to-day,—how many would agree in defining 
it? Authors rarely define it or analyze the idea. Even those 
who have written on civilization forget their science and become 
orators when they attempt a definition. Consequently they are 
vague and at times self-contradictory. Like Mill, who could 
not or would not analyze the idea of wealth, assuming instead 
that everyone knows what it is, such writers trust to the hazy 
notions of their readers. In both cases the result is—con- 
fusion. 

But few encyclopedias contain articles on Civilization. 
Chambers’ and the new French Grande Encyclopédie do; the 
Brittanica and the American do not, nor even Johnson’s most 
recent edition. The idea awakened by the word is that of the 
realization, more or less complete, of a certain ideal condition 
of human society. For the individual, the term implies a 
certain degree of material well-being, health, intelligence, 
morality, and religion; for the community, people or nation, 
a certain perfection in political constitution, laws, govern- 
ment, social functions, and international relations. These 
various components must be sought in an orderly and har- 
monious manner. 

The supreme end of man, of the individual, must furnish 
us with the scale of values by which we measure them— 
‘Fine constituto,’’? as Cicero expresses it, ‘‘constituta sunt 
omnia.’? Society is a mans, not an end, for its members. 
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Hence its highest degree of civilization is that in which or by 
which it can offer to the greatest number of its members the 
greatest facilities for reaching their true destiny. Clearly 
then, if we wish to be serious, to get at the bottom of the 
question we must start with the idea of man and his destiny. 
Those who disagree at this starting point can have nothing in 
common beyond it. 

Civilization is made up of many elements ; material, corpo- 
ral, intellectual, moral, political. Of varying importance, 
closely identifiea in one way but loosely connected in another, 
an attempt to arrange them in an ideal combination is apt to 
puzzle rather than satisfy the student. Economic conditions 
affect morality very extensively while morality in turn closely 
concerns our material well-being. Then again, each of those 
elements is in itself complex. Intellectual development must 
comprehend not only elementary knowledge, but the arts and 
sciences as well. I believe that no fair reader would call a 
nation truly civilized which presented a high degree of eco- 
nomic development accompanied by a low stage of morals, were 
such a combination possible. Or again, vast national riches 
very unevenly distributed, showing extremes of riches and of 
poverty side’by side, would hardly constitute an ideal state of 
civilization. Neither would numerous artists, men of letters 
and science, if the mass of the people remained densely igno- 
rant, as was the case in Greek and Roman civilization. The 
legitimate conclusion to which these considerations must lead 
a fair-minded man is thisin comparing nations and their 
state of civilization, one must consider the various elements of 
civilization and look at them under all their aspects. 

Let us take an illustration which will bring this thought 
home tothe American reader. Let us suppose that we are dis- 
cussing morality in the United States. I touch on private 
morals and insist exclusively or largely on the 328,716 divorces 
granted between 1867 and 1886. I remark that in 1867 the 
number was 9,937; in 1886, it was 25,535. Inote that 20.5 per 
cent. of them were granted on account of adultery; 15.7 percent. 
for cruel treat ment; 38.54 per cent. on account of desertion. I 
call in to support my position, the editorials in our great dailies 
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which appeared on all sides during these last days, on the occa- 
sion of the discussion of the marriage canon before the Episco- 
palian Convention in Washington. Suppose, furthermore, that 
in discussing public morals, I confine myself to the corruption 
seen in our electoral system. An intricate plan of registration 
and regulation of time, place and manner of voting is an em- 
phatic declaration that neither candidates for office nor voters 
are to be trusted. Bribery stalks through our legislative halls, 
bold and unblushing. Furthermore, I call attention to the 
lynchings which disgrace our country. Suppose, then, that I 
cite in proof, our chief dailies and our magazines; investigating 
committees, declarations of national, state and local platforms 
of both great parties; and the dozens of speeches delivered 
before both Houses of Congress accusing public officials of every 
kind of corruption and iniquity. WereI to doall that, I would 
be manifestly unscholarly and basely dishonest toward the 
nation. I should study the whole field of morals, of ethical, 
political and social obligations. I should study not only crime 
and immorality but as well the manifestations of virtue, in- 
tegrity, heroism, honesty and devotion. An honest view must 
include all this, and a scholar should have no views that are 
not honest. 

Without discussing the mysterious forces that underlie the 
great movement of civilization from East to West, from South 
to North, and vice versa, let us remark again that civilization 
depends on many causes, chief among them being sun, climate, 
race, economic condition, international relations. An intelli- 
gent student must take account of all the influences which favor 
or retard the development of civilization. For example, a 
South American republic compares badly with a Swiss canton 
in regard to popular instruction. Is this inferiority due to 
Catholicity, or rather to the constitution of the people, whose 
blood is perhaps nine-tenths Indian? I would scarcely blame 
Protestantism for conditions in Liberia, or Calvinism for the 
state of things existing some years ago inthe Transvaal. The 
Catholicity of Spain can not entirely explain the sobriety of 
its people, nor can Protestantism be entirely to blame for 
the intemperance prevalent some thirty years ago among the 
peoples of the North. Climateis a factor in both cases. May 
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we not conclude then that a comparison of religions and their 
effect on civilization is just and honest, only when we compare 
them in peoples of the same race, climate and economic con- 
ditions? Why not compare Dutch Catholics with Dutch 
Protestants; German Catholics with German Protestants ; the 
Swiss Catholics of Friburg with Swiss Protestants in Vaud. 
On the other hand, it is hardly scientific to compare Irish 
Catholics in Connaught with the Protestants of Ulster, since 
governmental conditions have been so widely different. 

We must keenly discriminate the various phases of religion 
when instituting comparisons. Thus, not to go outside of 
Christianity, we must distinguish Catholic nations (Belgium, 
Luxemburg, France, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Central and South 
America); schismatic countries (Russia, Greece, Roumania, 
Servia, Bulgary); Protestant nations (England, Scotland, 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark); mixed (Holland, one-third Cath- 
olic ; Germany, over one-third Catholic ; Switzerland, one- 
half Catholic; Austria, three-fourths Catholic; Ireland, three- 
fourths Catholic.) The United States occupies a unique posi- 
tion. The last census reports Catholics as first in number, 
with 6,258,000 communicants; Methodists, with 4,598,000; 
Baptists, with 3,718,000; Presbyterians, with 1,278,000; Lu- 
therans, with 1,231,000; Episcopalians, 552,900; and an end- 
less number of other sects in much smaller proportions, alto- 
gether about 20,000,000. The remainder of our population, 
44,000,000, is composed of non-communicants and the wn- 
churched; these latter, though of no Church, are at least 
Christian in sentiment. This complex table must be kept 
before the mind of the student, if he is an honest seeker after 
truth, and he must not fail to note the inroads that modern 
rationalism has everywhere made. 

There are ups and downs in national life as there are in 
individual life. There are times of force, action, vigor, and 
there are times of languor, enervation, inaction. Neither in- 
dividual nor family nor people can escape from that law. 
Now, then, to form an intelligent estimate of a people we must 
take its whole history, its entire career, and not a simple 
moment in that career. Geography and statistics must be 
drafted into service as well as history. As for statistics, let 
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us get them from official, responsible sources, and not from 
irresponsible journals. Even using them when derived from 
official sources, let us get their objective as well as their nwmeri- 
cal value. Their objective value is not uniform, as any well- 
posted reader knows.’ Then, too, statistics, need to be inter- 
preted by the institutions of a people. Before concluding as 
to crimes from the number of prisoners in a country, one should 
examine the spirit of its criminal law, the efficiency of police, 
the exercise of pardoning power, the parole system, the defini- 
tion of misdemeanor and crime, and local circumstances. 
Again, take illegitimacy as an illustration. We find a low 
rate of illegitimacy in one country, a high rate in another. 
The value of the figures will be governed by the impediments 
to marriage which may exist here and not there,—military 
laws, property qualifications, etc. Finally, we must supply 
deficiencies. Statistics show but one side of life. As Bastiat 
puts it, there are things that we see and things that we do not 
see. We see, to recur to our illustration, the number of illegi- 
timate children as reported and recorded (often incomplete), 
but what we do not find recorded, to speak with Tertullian, 
are the practices by which conception or birth is forestalled. 
‘“‘ Homicidii festinatio est prohibere nasci.”? What value have 
mere figures, then, when a high rate of illegitimacy cannot be 
taken absolutely to indicate a lower degree of specific morality. 
Again, we see the number of public crimes, but we find nowhere 
recorded in long rows of changeless figures the acts of virtue, 
heroism, integrity on which the optimist rests his hope. 
Finally, to narrow down to the last point in this series of 
observations, a religion is best judged when it is taken at a 
period when it was a living, vitalizing force; when it domi- 
nated a people, penetrated its being, inspired its acts. It is 
hardly a fair test to take it at a time of indifference, when pri- 
vate life is only partly influenced by it and public life much 
less. The real scholar will not be slow to grant that this is 
axiomatic. We sometimes hear it said: ‘‘ Wherever there is 
a country which is stationary and retrogressive, it is Catholic; 
wherever there is a people progressive and imperial, it is Pro- 





IT have known of persons being counted three times in one official census, in spite of their 
protest. Former home, place of business, place where the census taker was met—the indi- 
viduals in question were reported from each as distinct persons. 
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testant.’’' Therefore prosperity follows in the wake of Protest- 
antism, and because of it, notwithstanding our political ora- 
tors, who claim for a protective tariff alone this high preroga- 
tive. Icould well reply to such reasoning. Two centuries ago 
Protestant peoples were more thoroughly Protestant than now 
and yet fared very badly ; two centuries ago Catholic peoples 
were intensely Catholic and yet very prosperous. 

That turns the tables, but it is not science nor a scholarly 
way of reasoning. It may serve to show the fallacy which is 
constantly resorted to in discussions on this theme. We use 
it with that alone in view. 


Il.—Civinizine Force In CATHOLIOITY. 


Let us address our inquiry now to the doctrines and institu- 
tions of Catholicity as affecting civilization directly Through 
it we will find that neither in the institutions, the laws nor the 
teachings of the Catholic Church is there anything to hinder 
the development of true civilization, but that on the contrary, 
everything favors it. 

The Son of God did not dwell among men to enrich them, 
or show them how to get the greatest amount of enjoyment out 
of life. He did not profess to teach mathematics, physics 
or literature. As St. Augustine says: ‘‘ Christianos volebat 
JSacere non mathematicos.’’ Hecame to sanctify souls, to bring 
the knowledge of God to men, and to teach them to serve 
Him. He founded no state, wrote no constitution for one, but 
founded His Church. He asks us—commands us—to seek 
first the Kingdom of God and of His Justice, and He tells us 
that that Kingdom is not of this world. Christianity is < 
supernatural work; its institutions are supernatural, its end 
is supernatural—the eternal salvation of the soul. 

Although the chief and direct aim of Christianity is the 
salvation of souls and not material prosperity, nevertheless 
there is harmony in the work of God. The supernatural order 
is the complement, the perfection of the natural. Wherever 
Christianity has penetrated it has brought about, aside from 
spiritual regeneration, a remarkable degree of temporal pros- 


1'The words of Dr. W eldon, ‘Protestant “Bishop “designate “of Calcutta.—See Freeman’ 
Journal, October 29, 1898. 
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perity, creating a civilization higher and nobler than any and 
all others. This is called Christian civilization. It is the 
surplus reward of the search for the Kingdom of God and 
His Justice. Since I address myself to supposedly Christian 
readers, my only task here is to dwell on the action of Cath- 
olicism in particular; of the Church, one, holy, Catholic, 
which has been the principal agent in the civilizing work of 
Christianity. To do so, we will briefly look into the chief 
elements of civilization, already referred to. 

The well-being of a people depends not only on soil and 
climate, but as well on its labor, the observation of justice and 
charity ; its spirit of sacrifice and renunciation, its temperate 
habits. Labor applied to nature produces wealth, justice 
maintains labor within limits, and assures to it, its own; 
charity distributes to those who are deterred from sharing 
in the work of producing; economy and temperance augment 
capital, which is again used in production. Such are economic 
virtues, favoring, as they do, the best productivity and wisest 
distribution of economic goods. But such are par excellence 
Catholic virtues, in practice as well asin preaching. Witness 
the monks teaching agriculture to Europe, witness the mendi- 
cant orders assuaging the pains of misery and standing out as 
the organized opponents of luxury ; witness the hundreds of 
thousands who have given all and self besides in the service 
of others. 

Substantial food, pure air, sanitary dwellings, favor the 
physical development of a people, but chastity and austerity 
favor it much more. Famine and pest account for the decay 
of few nations ; debauchery and immorality account for many. 
Leprosy, when most frightful, never counted as many victims 
as venereal diseases claim to-day in certain countries." Where 
in the world are chastity and austerity, the safeguards of 
individual and of species, more earnestly insisted upon than 
in the Catholic Church? Where do we find such laws and 
institutions as those to which the attachment to these virtues 
has given rise in the Church ? 

The knowledge of the arts and sciences—so necessary to 
civilization—is fostered by the Church. She loves them for 


‘Claudio Jannet, Le socialisme d’Etat et la reforma sociale, c. 12, par. 5. 
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themselves. They are a revelation of the majesty and might 
of God, and they favor the faith which the Church teaches. 
She loves them for their service to her cause. Faith supposes 
reason, from which it receives its praeambula. No one was 
ever quicker to give reason its value and place in faith than 
St. Thomas. It was reason that helped to banish pagan illu- 
sions, astrology, fatalism, magic and superstition. Thus it is 
that the Church has constantly defended reason against all 
kinds of medizval and modern skepticism ; highly appreciated 
its endowments, as shown in the work of her theologians; 
established schools, colleges, universities, teaching orders 
which still flourish. The Church has never called reason a 
prostitute and the spouse of the evil one, never claimed that 
the sciences are sins or that universities are temples of Moloch.' 

Coming to the question of morality, it is evident that it oc- 
cupies the first place in any true civilization. Catholicity does 
not confine itself to the supernatural ; it presupposes, it rests 
upon the natural. To be a Christian is to be first of all a man. 
No class of writers ever gave more conscientious and minute 
attention to ethics than did the theologians of the Church. 
In holding with a grip like iron to the dogma of free will and 
its consequence—human responsibility—the Church saved 
ethics from annihilation. For three centuries she has fought 
the fiction that pagan virtues are merely vices. She has her 
admirable system composed of school, catechism, preaching, 
spiritual reading, which aims to implant the seeds of virtue 
in the soul. She develops the sense of interior responsibility, 
awakens a conscience which aims at more than external respect- 
ability. Self-examination, enlightened by revelation, is an 
ordinary moral obligation on which she insists; a practice 
which even the wise old pagan moralists appreciated highly. 
In her system of spiritual direction we have crystallized into 
practice the wisest known principles of guidance to higher 
things. Her missions and retreats instituted for laity and 
clergy are meant to be appeals to reason, and not to passing 
emotions. Her penitential discipline gives to the individual 
soul unequalled advantages. It brings to the solution of every 
question of the soul, the accumulated wisdom of the ages; it 


2See Janssen, History of the German People, IJ, c. 6, 
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has an answer for every doubt, a remedy for every evil, a 
refuge for every crisis through which the soul can pass. 
Finally, her penal code meets admirably all the requirements 
of the expiation of crime and the correction of the guilty. 

The Church fosters social peace more directly and more 
powerfully than any other religious organization, and in social 
peace we have the highest result of the harmonious develop- 
ment of the various other elements of civilization. The dignity 
of man and his high destiny, his rights and his duties, are 
never for a moment forgotten. Natural and supernatural 
equality, fraternity, liberty, their logical consequences, find 
their place in the Church’s teaching. While admitting social 
inequality, she strives earnestly to correct its tendencies by 
inculeating humility and charity. She respects the right of 
property, but also teaches the rights of labor; she combats 
luxury, avarice and egoism, and teaches the true nature of 
riches and the duties of the rich. She blesses marriage as 
God’s divinely-ordered institution for the propagation of the 
human race, but she preaches the excellence of virginity and 
celibacy. Thus we see that social progress as well as the 
sanctification of souls should result from the action of the 
Church. 

The family, which is the nucleus of society, has a preponder- 
ant influence in the development of civilization. The Church 
has ever been its best protector by her teaching and her action. 
She protects the sacred character of marriage, teaches its unity 
and indissolubility against its mortal foes, polygamy and 
divorce. On its every side, in every relation of husband and 
wife, parent and child, she watches, protects, and directs along 
lines laid down by the law of nature and of God, and by the 
demands of true progress. 

Jivil and political institutions which enable man to com- 
bine authority and order, liberty and law, contribute much to 
progress in civilization. But nowhere do we find principles 
better calculated to lead to such, than in the Catholic Church. 
For her, society is not based on contract but on nature, it is a 
means not an end, though in turn she teaches the individual 
his full duty to society. Social authority is made to rest on 
God and nature. The fundamental rights of man to live, to 
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labor, to marry, etc., are thereby protected from the caprice of 
the chance ruler. Then, too, authority is taught its limits. 
In the extent of its activity, and in enforcing its claim to 
obedience, it is limited by the primordial rights of individual 
and family, and is confined to temporal things. This peculi- 
arly Catholic distinction between the two powers, is the safe- 
guard of liberty of conscience, and hence of all liberty. A 
nation imbued with such principles is in little danger from 
anarchy, revolution, or despotism, but is, on the contrary, in 
a fair way to realize the highest law of its development. 

Above and beyond national institutions, international rela- 
tions enter essentially into the idea of plenary civilization. 
The ideal relations of friendship, commerce, the formation of 
treaties and alliances, called for by advancing humanity, are 
noteasily realized. Egoism and ambition of people or princes 
seem to stand like sentries, ready to hinder, not to help. 
Everything in Catholicity makes for that realization ; the con- 
ception of charity, the catholicity of the Church, the character 
of the Supreme Pontiff. In the Truce of God, the institution 
of arbitration, the Holy Roman Empire, we have ample illus- 
trations of this. 

Such are the civilizing forces which Catholicity possesses. 


Do they produce, have they produced no result? Is their 
native efficiency neutralized by other elements which she car- 
ries in her bosom ? 


There are some who think so. It is said that the superna- 
tural is unduly emphasized ; that the pursuit of temporal ends 
is discouraged. ThisistomisunderstandtheChurch. She en- 
courages every science, every art, every industry, every activity 
called for by highest progress and compatible with man’s true 
destiny. Any force in the observation—were there any—would 
militate against Christianity as well as Catholicity. 

There are others who shrug their shoulders and say that we 
make out work to be a result of original sin. Not work—the 
honor of humanity—not work is the result of sin, but the de- 
gradation, misery which too often accompanies it. But again, 
this is a Christian, not a distinctive Catholic thought. 

‘‘Immutability of Dogma,’’ say others. But here again, 
let us be reasonable. Axioms and first principles are the 
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promise of progress by their fixedness. The fixedness of 
dogma, allowing, however, subjective development and pro- 
gressive application, is no hindrance, as is shown by the fact. 
But here again, all Christians admit the immutability of 
dogma, disagreeing, not on the principle, but in its applica- 
tion. 

Some there are who seem to find in the Catholic view of 
authority a barrier to progress. But what progress is possible 
without authority? To what excesses did its absence not lead 
in the French Revolution? Liberty and authority are as com- 
patible as are individual and social action. Furthermore, 
authority is a Christian idea. There is only a difference of 
degree between Protestants and Catholics in the matter—-both 
recognize the divine authority in religion, whether its seat is 
Church or Bible. 

The Sacrament of Penance, celibacy, religious orders, feasts, 
etc., are variously urged as hindrances to true progress. But 
neither in the spirit nor in the working of those institutions 
can the charge besustained. Not long since—a century ago— 
Europe heard cries against the economic consequences of Cath- 
olic feast days. The clamor was heard,—the number was re- 
duced. The consequent abuses of labor soon caused a reaction, 
and on all sides attempts have been made to give the laborer 
more leisure than his Church feasts ever gave him. Last 
century we heard complaints against celibacy raised in the 
name of the rights of the nations; later it was the peril of over- 
population that became the popular theme; to-day the curse of 
voluntary sterility is spreading in more places than France.' 
We have heard the Church abused for her doctrine and prac- 
tice regarding usury. Abuses in money-lending have caused 
a reaction in the shape of socialism which denies the legitimacy 
of interest. There are writers to-day—not a few either—who 
would characterize the borrower as the newest type of slave.’ 

I may conclude, then, that neither in the doctrine, nor in 
the institutions nor laws of the Catholic Church is there any- 
thing to hinder the development of true civilization. Every- 
thing favors it. By the Catholic Church and in it are devel- 


1See Neo-Malthusianism, by R. Ussher, London, 1898. 
*See Le Prét Ainterét, derniére forme de l’esclavage, par V, Modeste, Paris, Guillaumin 
1889, 
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oped the first elements of all progress, labor, instruction, 
charity ; in it are safeguarded the three great factors of civili- 
zation—unity, authority, liberty. The civilizing influence of 
the Church touches individual, family, social, political and in- 
ternational life. Hence, where special causes do not intervene, 
a Catholic people will necessarily advance in civilization, and 
the more thorough the Catholicity the more solid the progress. 
I readily admit, however, that in some phases of civilization, 
a non-Catholic people may be in advance of a Catholic people, 
just as I admit the same possibility for a non-Christian people 
as compared with a Christian nation. But in the light of our 
principles, this can not militate against Christianity or Cath- 
olicism. 

I imagine that during the perusal of the preceding pages 
some readers will have formed the idea that the crucial point 
in the discussion has not yet been touched. It has not. We 
have as yet taken up only the question of method in the dis- 
cussion and the principles of Catholic teaching, together with 
brief observations on some specific objections. There remains 
still the examination of facts,—the reading of history and 
the careful comparison of peoples according to the rules laid 
down. To that duty I will address myself as soon as other 
and more pressing claims on my time and attention will permit. 
In that inquiry I hope to make a comparative historical exam- 
ination of Christian countries before the Reformation, since 
since the Reformation, and as they stand to-day. 

Tuomas BovuquiLLoN. 





THE MITCHELL MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP. 


The visit to the University on Thursday, October 27, of 
some seventy distinguished Catholic lay persons of both sexes, 
from the city of Brooklyn, is an event well worthy of being 
recorded in our annals with special distinction. 

Its immediate occasion was the resolution to honor in some 
permanent way the memory of a good priest of their city and 
diocese whose memory they hold blessed, and whose example 
they wished to eternalize in the manner best calculated to 
cause an increase of churchmen who would be like him in life, 
ideals, and accomplishments. In the relations of the good 
Catholic priest to the people there is a sacramental nearness 
and tenderness that has no parallel in the history of religion. 
In the eyes of his people the priest is transfigured ; he is to 
them the presence, the word, the heart of Jesus Christ, whose 
consecrated minister they firmly believe him to be. In the 
person of the priest they are in immediate contact with the 
holiest supernatural mysteries of religion, with the mystic 
workings of the Holy Spirit through His Spouse, the Church. 
For the Catholic people religion is bound up with the person- 
ality of the priest in a manner incomprehensible to those who 
have long lost the traditional meaning of the Church, sanctify- 
ing grace, reconciliation, intercession, public prayer, and the 
mystic Headship of Christ in Christian society. The life of a 
good priest is for Catholics a compendious proof of the theolog- 
ical claims of the Church. It has been so from time immemo- 
rial, and must always be, as long as the Catholic Church 
exists. When to the regular qualities of a worthy ecclesiastic, 
the priest adds other titles of personal distinction, the joy 
of the Catholic heart knows no bounds. He is, then, their 
sufficient apology before the world,—a tangible evidence of 
patriotism, of public mindedness, of the conversational graces, 
of taste and discernment, of holy and consistent altruism. 
In our rapid life, among so many rivalries and contentions of 
a religious nature, and given the tenacity of prejudice and the 
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density of ignorance, the lives of upright and distinguished 
priests act as final answers, as oracular decisions accepted by 
the general public, thus leaving the Church ever freer to pursue 
her positive spiritual purposes, instead of wasting valuable 
time and energy in threshing over ancient controversies and 
refuting ancient lies. 

The presence at the University of this large delegation from 
one of the principal cities of our land had another significance, 
though not foreign to the preceding considerations. It was an 
affectionate and sympathetic execution of a deed noble and 
praiseworthy in itself. It brought the administration, teach- 
ers and students of the University into close relationship with 
representative Catholics, and is an earnest of the enduring in- 
terest and confidence in the University of all our Catholic peo- 
ple. Itset a high example of how gratitude to a benefactor 
could best be accentuated, by making of his very name and 
memory a beacon light to illumine society, a fountain of inspi- 
ration and encouragement. It is ideas that govern the world, 
not money, not arms. Ideas are the rending dynamite of soci- 
ety, and whatever tends to transmit and preserve them belongs 
to the most powerful agencies or influences of life. Ideas are 
carried by teaching, chiefly, by the spoken and the written 
word. On the Gates of Syria are mighty engraved tablets to 
generations of Oriental conquerors. They say nothing to 
humanity, if we except the imperishable personal pride that 
they blazon forth. On the contrary, the features of the great 
jurisconsults of Rome are lost forever. But their voices re- 
sound through all time in every tribunal of human society,— 
a most striking example of the influence of the teaching office. 

It is no small tribute to the good sense and sagacity of the 
Catholic people of Brooklyn that they have chosen to asso- 
ciate the name of their venerated friend and benefactor with 
the teaching work of a great school that is destined, we all 
hope, to render the most useful service to the cause of higher 
education, not alone in our country, but throughout the world. 
For progress is like an atmosphere, and powerful ideas are to- 
day borne across the face of the world with incredible rapidity, 
meeting everywhere the same wants, corresponding to the same 
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needs, and modifying in the same sense many an ancient insti- 
tution. We have all the confidence that America is called by 
God to do a noble work in this direction. For that reason 
alone there will be a growing demand for Catholic priests of 
the type and spirit of Father Mitchell. 


The visiting party, some seventy in number, was received 
at McMahon Hall, by the Right Rev. Rector, the Very Rev. 
Vice-Rector, and the professors. They were conducted to the 
Assembly Hall, where the gentlemen of the party were given 
seats on the platform, while the ladies were seated directly in 
front of the stage. The delegation was as follows : 

Rev. William B. Farrell, Rev. Edward J. McGolrick, 
Rev. Thomas J. O’Brien, Richard Almiral, Dominick G. 
Bodkin, M. D., Mrs. Lawrence P. Bodkin, Miss Daisy Bodkin, 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas H. Byrnes, Mr. and Mrs. Felix Campbell, 
Patrick J. Carlin, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph W. Carroll, Miss Alice 
A. Cavanagh, Miss Margaret T. Clarke, Miss Eleanor G. 
Colgan, Mrs. Catharine Collins, Mr. and Mrs. Daniel J. Creem, 
Mrs. George H. Dallon, Miss Mary Deluhery, John W. Devoy, 
Richard Dixon, Miss Sarah E. Doherty, Edward J. Dooley, 
Miss Mary F. Fagan, Miss Katie Fagan, John H. Farrell, 
Miss Farrell, Mrs. N. B. Farrell, Mrs. Annie D. Flynn, Mrs. 
Philip Forrest, Francis Gottsberger, Miss Anna G. Higgins, 
Miss Anna Hughes, Miss Mary Hurley, Daniel Kelly, Miss 
Mary E. Kelly, Miss Elizabeth Keenan, Mrs. Richard Kevin, 
Mrs. Charles J. Maguire, Miss Mary Markey, Miss Kate 
McAvoy, Michael F. McGoldrick, Miss Margaret McNamara, 
Miss Anna M. Mitchell, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas J. Moore, Miss 
Jennie Naughton, Mrs. Thomas F. Nevins, Michael W. Nolan, 
Mrs. Catharine O’Brien, Mrs. Frances O’ Mahony, Miss Annie 
KE. O’Rourke, Mrs. Mary A. Prendergast, Miss Daisy Quay, 
Mrs. Ann Read, Mrs. Leonora Shea, Miss Mary Shea, Mrs. 
James Shevlin, Mr. and Mrs. Luke D. Stapleton, Mrs. Edwin 
Swift, Mr. and Mrs. John P. Taaffe, Miss Taaffe. 

Joseph W. Carroll, Esq., clerk of the Surrogate Court of 
Brooklyn, opened the proceedings. 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS BY JOSEPH W. CARROLL, Esq. 


‘‘Dwellers in an imperial city, pilgrims from a flourishing 
diocese, through the broadened paths of yonder Washington, 
with reverent steps have we come into this glorious Light (the 
University) to lay our wreath of memory upon a consecrated 
tomb, 


** For Lycidas is dead, dead ere his prime, 
Young Lycidas, and hath not left his peer.” 


‘‘Monsignor Conaty, the diocese of Brooklyn sends greeting 
to the Catholic University of America and presents gold to 
found a scholarship for the higher education of its reverend 
clergy, with right of nomination to its benefits in the Bishop 
of Brooklyn and its successors, to be Known as ‘The Mitchell 
Memorial Scholarship,’ in honor of the late Reverend Doctor 
James H. Mitchell, one time chancellor of Brooklyn and sub- 
sequently rector of St. Stephen’s Church. 

‘* Weare they who received for this noble purpose the eager 
and generous offerings of those who loved Father Mitchell, and 
through our honored Bishop have already transmitted them 
to you. 

‘*We bring with us to-day Father Mitchell’s likeness, which, 


gazing upon, your fortunate students of future years may see 
one who knew 


“To scorn delights, and live laborious days’’— 
not for earthly but for heavenly fame, and gazing, may shed 
a prayerful tear. 

‘Kor your archives we have brought with us this modest 
book, in which are set down his history without comment, and 
why this scholarship is founded, as well as the honorable roll 
of those who gave toits founding. Of this book there are two 
other copies: one in the archives of the diocese of Brooklyn 
and one in the keeping of the Brooklyn Catholic Historical 
Society. 

‘Rather Mitchell’s name will never dim, now that it will be 
inscribed on the imperishable scroll of this imperishable Uni- 
versity. His friends have shown that they knew how to do him 
honor for the here and the hereafter. 

‘‘The diocese of Brooklyn has added another laurel to its 
beauteous crown, and the Catholic University of America be- 
nignly smiles its gracious recognition of an humble effort to 
aid it in its God-given work. 

‘¢T have the honor to introduce Dominick G. Bodkin, Esq., 


M. D., of Brooklyn, who will explain more fully the object of 
our visit.”’ 
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DiscouRsE OF Dominick G@. Bopktn, Ese., M. D. 


‘RIGHT REVEREND MONSIGNOR ConatTy, RECTOR OF THE 
CatHoLtic University, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: As I am 
honored, unworthily, I am sure, by the distinction of acting 
as eulogist on this illustrious occasion for the committee 
representing the Mitchell Memorial Scholarship Fund, I beg 
to state as an apology for my selection, that it was given to me 
for two reasons, the first one, chiefly I presume, because my 
name alphabetically suggested it, and, secondly, that a long 
professional acquaintance with our beloved deceased priest 
was considered in the canvass as somewhat of an equivalent to 
offset the more brilliant claims of my colleagues who are here 
to-day to offer testimony of their esteem for one who has been 
prematurely taken from us, but who will remain in our memory 
while breath lasts, as a man, an erudite scholar, a citizen anda 
priest of God,—the Rev. James H. Mitchell, deservedly 
honored by his alma mater with the degree of Doctor of Laws. 

He was born in Astoria, Queen’s County, N. Y., October 10th, 
1853; graduated from Manhattan College, N. Y., class of 1874; 
ordained priest at Montreal, Canada, December 22d, 1877, and 
died at St. Stephen’s Rectory, Brooklyn, N. Y., April 17th, 
1898. 

‘¢ During more than twenty years of his priesthood, he filled 
with marked distinction the positions of assistant rector of St. 
Patrick’s Church, Montreal, Canada (1878), assistant rector of 
St. James’ Pro-Cathedral, Brooklyn, N. Y. (1878-1892), sec- 
retary to the late Bishop Loughlin, president of the Young 
Men’s National Union (1883-1890), rector of St. John’s Chapel 
and Diocesan Chancellor (1892-1897), and finally rector of St. 
Stephen’s Church, Brooklyn, until his death. He was also 
president of the St. James’ Catholic Club, Brooklyn, vice-pres- 
ident of the Brooklyn Catholic Historical Society, assistant 
chaplain of St. Patrick’s Society of Brooklyn, and trustee of 
the Catholic Summer School of America. We are present to- 
day upon a pleasant pilgrimage from the late scene of his 
saintly labors to offer in his name the results of our efforts to 
perpetuate his memory through the endowment of a scholar- 
ship in this Catholic University at Washington, an institution 
which our committee regards as the central sun of Catholic 
learning in America,—the sacred repository of its religious 
essence and intellectual life,—a shrine we consider as more ap- 
propriate for our purpose and as more enduring in its benefits 
and fruits than sculptured marble or cast of bronze, which at 
best would be but lifeless and barren features to honor one 
whose whole life meant ceaseless progress, untiring industry 
and sterling devotion toduty, and whose whole mind was ever 
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filled with the highest emotions of the soul in the pursuance 
of his mission as an humble priest of God, --an impulse which 
our committee prays may inspire through the example he has 
set those who may become the recipients in this University of 
what has been contributed and gathered in his name. 

‘‘We are here, then, to-day on a mission of love to make 
you custodian of what we regret is only a mite, but to pour out 
in abundance from warm hearts our fervent affection, respect 
and devotion to him, whom we knew in his early religious du- 
ties as a promising disciple of the Great Master, and whose 
footsteps we watched with reverential pride in the years that 
followed, when we saw with pardonable admiration that they 
unfalteringly led up to that eternal throne for which his sanc- 
tified life prepared him. 

‘* Born of religious parents, he early imbibed feelings of 
piety and aspirations for the priesthood, and with manhood’s 
years, education and experience there grew also a strong will, 
a clear conception of the motives and waywardness of the hu- 
man heart, its passions for good or ill, a feeling of self-reli- 
ance, and yet withal that crowning attribute of all true great- 
ness—sublime in its simplicity and illumined by his faith—a 
sense of dependence upon Him, ‘‘without whose help all labor 
is ineffectual and without whose grace all wisdom is folly,’’ and 
so he arose to a position in the Church where his commanding 
genius and fascinating personality secured him a lasting hold 
on the popular heart that made him at once respected and 
beloved. 

‘‘In the pulpit he personified the supremacy of priestly 
power, where his extensive knowledge of Church history and 
his exquisite taste in literature, with a native wealth of lan- 
guage that suggested a promise of the splendid eloquence of 
Massillon, which only unripe years failed to fulfill ; while in 
the confessional his advice to the young and old was so cheer- 
ing, generous and ennobling that the penitent felt the influ- 
ence of an unseen power and carried with him its grace and 
redemption to his home. 

**In the outer world we saw in him as a citizen that higher 
type of political morality in his intercourse between man and 
man, and that inherent quality of self-respect ever character- 
istic of the patrician, a broad knowledge of public affairs in 
which he was deeply interested, with the evidence of a ripened 
judgment in their discussion that made an invariable impres- 
sion on the minds of his hearers, through the grace, force and 
elegance of his manner that few were able to withstand. 

‘‘ We are here to-day, within these classic walls, represent- 
atives of both sexes (and may God bless the ladies for their 
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assistance in our success!), we are here to-day to place no 
wreath or floral tribute on the cross that surmounts the rest- 
ing-place of our dear departed priest,—all that is mortal of 
him lies far away in ground hallowed by his labors,—we hear 
no bell tolling its sad notes, reminding us that God has af- 
flicted our community with an irreparable loss ; we listen to no 
eloquent tongue of God’s anointed, tipped with liquid silver 
pronouncing a panegyric, nor organ pealing out an inspiring 
chant for the illustrious dead—these evidences of departed 
worth have long since given testimony of our public loss in the 
sacred edifice that he adorned by his presence,—we are here 
to-day to offer to this University afund to establish a scholar- 
ship in his remembrance and transmit to unborn generations our 
appreciation of the late Reverend Doctor James H. Mitchell, 
whose name we revere and whose mission among the Catholics 
of Brooklyn deserves such manner of distinction as our com- 
mittee has selected to place in his everlasting memory. And 


‘« Since he had the genius to be so loved, let him have the justice to be so hon- 
ored in his grave.”’ 


REPLY OF THE RIGHT REVEREND RECTOR. 


‘*REVEREND FATHERS, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN OF BROOK- 
Lyn: Itis my privilege in extending to you the sincere thanks 
of the University for your generous gift, to also bid you wel- 
come to our University halls. This scholarship entitles you 
toa place of honor among us; in fact, it establishes a rela- 
tionship by virtue of which you have the right to consider 
yourselves perfectly at home. Your coming here in such num- 
bers and in so representative a body has a most important, as 
well as a most consoling signification. You come to establish 
as a memorial to a noble-hearted and much-beloved priest, the 
Rev. James H. Mitchell, a scholarship for the higher educa- 
tion of the clergy of your great diocese of Brooklyn; you come 
as noble pilgrims to the shrine of your ideals to place the ban- 
ner of Brooklyn within these classic halls ; you come to thus 
ally yourselves intimately with the most important educationl 
work of our Church in this country. Your gift thoroughly 
identifies you with the University ; so that in the future, even 
more than in the past, you have a right to be considered as 
colaborers with us in University work. How significant your 
gift, how meritorious your method, how instructive your ex- 
ample! 

‘Were we to indulge in reminiscences, we might profitably 
look over the field of education traversed by our Church in this 
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country during the last one hundred years. Although the 
first Church to bear to this land the truths of the Gospel, in 
fact the Church under whose influences this land was opened 
to civilization, yet in the greater part of our country the Cath- 
olic Church was for a long time looked upon as a very insig- 
nificant factor in educational life. During that one hundred 
years, while the Church has shone in the beauty of worship, 
in her magnificent cathedrals, she has not failed to develop, 
side by side with chapel and cathedral, a well equipped paro- 
chial school system, which finds its complement in academies 
and colleges in which our Catholic youth have obtained the 
benefits of liberal education under Christian influences. Com- 
munities of religious men and women have consecrated their 
lives to the growth of the educational idea among the people. 
Faithful and devoted priests have ministered to their spiritual 
needs, fearlessly defending the truth and successfully winning 
a position of honor and respect for the Church which, in the 
early days of the republic, was barely tolerated. 

‘*The time came for a stepin advance. The intellectual 
strength of the Church sought for development in our own coun- 
try along the linesof the highest study. While colleges and 
universities were doing excellent work, even in the field of high- 
est endeavor, yet it seemed to the Holy Father and the bishops 
that the needs of the Church called for a University in these 
United States such as the Church had built in other lands in 
the olden days, and out of which has come all that the mod- 
ern intellectual world has known. In their minds was a 
University which would stand on the mountain top, as it were, 
of learning, which would be the very mother of great scholars, 
and in which Catholic leaders of religious, intellectual and 
scientific thought would be trained asclerics and as laymen to 
aid the Church in the great battle for the supremacy of truth. 
It came at a moment when much of scientific thought had been 
striving to live without religion, at a time when many scien- 
tists asserted that reconciliation with religion was impossible. 
We must not lose sight of the assertion that tliis is an intel- 
lectual age. Its boast is in the general education of the peo- 
ple ; but the education of the age savors of the development of 
the intellect without the guidance of true religion, and it seems 
to aim at the formation of scholarship outside of Revelation. 
The University, in the thought of the Church, proclaims the 
union of religion and science ; it asserts the supremacy of God ; 
it finds its inspiration in the Church of Christ. The Univer- 
sity is for the people, through the men who, trained in sound 
philosophy and practical Catholic faith, will stand forth as the 
leaders in every department of life. 
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‘To establish a university upon the lines of the grand old 
universities of the Middle Ages, required courage, for the 
Church was in large part the Church of the poor ; but the con- 
ditions of our American life were becoming such as to demand 
that she establish her leadership in the fields of intellectual 
effort as she had established it in the fields of religious thought. 
She alone had heard the commission to teach all men all truth, 
and when the moment was thought opportune, under the in- 
spiration and with the approbation of our illustrious Pontiff, 
Leo XIIT, the foundations of our University were established. 

‘“‘The circumstances of the Church in the United States 
were in many respects most favorable for such an undertaking ; 
for here, thank God, exists a most intimate union between the 
people and the clergy; an union, which is the honor, as it is 
also the strength of the Catholics of the United States. The 
dignity, virtue and knowledge of the clergy are the pride and 
glory of the people, and the fidelity and devotion of the people 
form the glory and crown of the clergy, and these are charac- 
teristics of the spirit of theChurch. This spirit is manifested 
in a special manner with regard to education,—your presence 
here to-day is a new manifestation of this same _ spirit. 
Read the history of the Church, in education, and you will 
find that in all times the clergy instructed the people, not only 
in the truths of revealed religion, but also in the natural sci- 
ences, in philosophy, in letters ; indeed the clergy have taught 
everything, even entering into the fields of medicine. They 
established schools of all kinds, primary and secondary ; they 
developed the intelligence of all classes among the people, and 
the rich and the poor alike have been recipients of their favor. 
In the work of education, popes, bishops, priests, monks and 
nuns have rivalled one another in establishing means of public 
instruction and devoting their lives to the ideals of education. 

‘‘On the other hand, the people have always co-operated 
with the clergy in the work of education. They have founded, 
or contributed to found, the universities, seminaries and 
schools. They have established scholarships in favor of poor 
clerics. Among the laymen you will find men who have not 
only honored the Church and science in cultivating profane 
knowledge, but many have even rendered services to the Church 
by their labors in sacred science. Itis sufficient to recall to your 
minds that the man whose name is associated with the Christian 
archeology of our day, is a Catholic layman, De Rossi. The 
first idea of the establishment of the Propaganda is said by 
some to have come from a layman, John Vendeville, who also 
took a prominent part in the establishment of the theological 
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school at Douay. This action of the people in education has 
assumed different forms, according to different epochs. In 
our day, the form most generally followed, and in fact admi- 
rably adapted to our times, is that of association, by which a 
great work becomes the work of the many instead of the few. 

‘‘By his Apostolic Letters, Pope Leo XIII. called in a 
special manner upon the Catholic laity of the United States to 
aid in the establishment of this University, and Catholic men 
and women gave generously of their wealth to the bishops to 
lay the foundations of this institution, which is now the glory 
and the pride of our Church and nation. Let us not forget 
that the Church merits her title as the most progressive of all 
organizations. Her cry is Excelsior, her banner is truth, and 
she is never satisfied until the truth of Christ is firmly en- 
trenched in the minds and hearts of men. 

‘‘Tt seems but yesterday since the University was planted. 
It has sprung into life as if by magic and with the strength of 
a giant, to do for America what the Catholic Universities of 
the past have done for the world. The University’s first step 
was in the higher education of the clerics. The Church has 
always fostered the highest ideals in the education of her 
clergy. We even see in the old councils provisions made by 
which clerics could hold their benefices while pursuing ad- 
vanced courses of study. Othercouncils tell us of the encour- 
agement given to bishops to keep a certain number of clerics 
in universities for preparation for the needs of the Church. 
Indeed it was in this way that many eminent clerics were 
educated. Those great English universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge manifest peculiar strength, but men lose sight of 
the fact that much of that strength comes from fellowships 
and other endowments established by Catholics in old Catho- 
lic times. In France there exists a society of priests and 
laymen, through which travelling scholarships are given to 
young priests. Among the learned clergy of Germany, a large 
portion comes from Catholic theological faculties, which are 
the admiration of the episcopate and clergy of Germany. 
The noble French episcopate of the seventeenth century, in 
their general assemblies, encouraged higher education among 
priests and laymen, and such learned laymen as Valois and 
Baluze owed much to this encouragement. The glory of the 
Church in the seventeenth century was in her clerics, who were 
foremost in history and archeology, in the history of institu- 
tions and the publication of documents. We recall, especially, 
the Jesuit Bollandists and the Benedictines. During those 
days great numbers of scholarly Catholic priests were found 
in Germany, France and Italy, so that the seventeenth century 
might well be called the renascence of Catholic learning. 
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Indeed, the names of Bossuet, Massillon, Fenelon and 
Bourdaloue, are yet synonyms of priestly erudition. 

‘‘When the education of the clergy was provided for in the 
magnificent Caldwell Hall of Divinity, the gift of a noble- 
hearted Catholic lady, the University gave its attention to the 
higher education of the laity, and this splendid McMahon 
Hall, the gift of a pious and devoted priest, opened its doors. 
The schools of philosophy, science, letters and law attest the 
earnestness of the University for the higher education of our 
Catholic laymen. In the University a taste for all science is 
developed, and the interdependence of one science upon the 
other, and of all upon religion is made manifest. It aims to 
form scholarship, it leads to erudition. 

‘‘You, then, representatives of Brooklyn, with pride in 
your Bishop and clergy, in the spirit of education which per- 
vades your great city, with honor for the Church of which you 
are so prominent a part, you follow the traditions of the 
Church, you give a magnificent example to the country in 
honoring the memory of a priest who was devoted to all your 
interests, and by this memorial you desire to codperate under 
the inspiration of his name in the formation of a learned priest- 
hood. The Rev. James H. Mitchell Scholarship will now take 
its place among the endowments of this University. 

‘‘Father Mitchell was a priest whom we all respected ; a 
man of brilliant talents, of sacerdotal zeal, and of inspiring 
devotion to the interests of the Church and of hisdiocese. He 
was a leader among men, whose ambition was to fit himself 
thoroughly for the work of the priesthood in our American 
life; a scholar whose name is an inspirationtousall. I knew 
him as a friend ; I respected and loved him. I had his word 
of cheer in all my undertakings. His unselfish friendship 
never knew the pettiness of jealousy. His heart beat warmly 
for this University, his efforts were pledged for its success. 
You have interpreted his most cherished hopes. His name is 
now to be forever associated with the University in the work 
for the higher education of the clergy of the diocese he loved. 
He labored earnestly and successfully for the union of clergy 
and people, and by your generous gift you emphasize that 
trait of his character which led him to aid every movement for 
the intellectual improvement of all, and which led him to feel 
that the life-giving source must be in your Catholic Univer- 
sity, which has been established by the clergy and the laity, 
and which must be sustained and developed by the united 
efforts of the clergy and the laity. 

‘We congratulate you and thank you for your noble deed. 
Brooklyn is proud of its bishop and its clergy, proud of its 
educational prominence, and proud of its beloved Father Mit- 
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chell, whose name and deeds shall long live in the hearts of a 
devoted people. 

‘‘Tn the name, then, of the trustees, instructors, students 
and friends of the University I gratefully accept your gift, and 
thank you for this act of generosity, by which you publicly 
attest your confidence in the University, and give to the 
country an example of unselfishness and true Catholic devo- 
tion to education.’’ 


We append, in the order of their foundation, the list of the- 
ological scholarships established in the University : 
1. By Messrs. Benziger, of New York: 
One Scholarship for the Archdiocese of New York. 
2. By Duke Joseph de Loubat, of New York: 
One Scholarship for the Archdiocese of New York. 
3. By Michael Jenkins, Esq., of Baltimore: 
One Scholarship for the Archdiocese of Baltimore. 
4. By Miss Emily Harper, of Baltimore: 
One Scholarship at the disposal of the University. 
5-6. By Charles L. Routt, Esq., of Alton, I1.: 
Two Scholarships for the Diocese of Alton. 
7. By Rev. W. A. Nolan, of Butler, Pa. : 
One Scholarship for the Diocese of Pittsburg. 
8. By Rev. Dwight Lyman, of Govanstown, Md.: 
One Scholarship for the Archdiocese of Baltimore. 
9. By Miss Winifred Martin, of Baltimore, Md. : 
One Scholarship for the Archdiocese of Baltimore. 

10. By Rev. P. J. Lavin, of Necedah, Wis. : 

One Scholarship for the Archdiocese of Milwaukee. 

11. By Rev. Thomas Carroll, Oil City, Pa.: 

One Scholarship for the Diocese of Erie. 

12. By Catholic priests and laymen of the Diocese of Brooklyn: 
One Scholarship for the Diocese of Brooklyn, to be known 
as ‘‘the Rev. James H. Mitchell Memorial Scholarship.”’ 

13. By the Marquise des Monstiers de Merinville (née Mary 

Gwendoline Caldwell): 
One Scholarship for the Diocese of Peoria, to be known as 
the ‘‘Waldemar Conrad Baron von ZedtwitzScholarship.”’ 





FOUNDERS’ DAY AT THE UNIVERSITY. 


The Marquis and Marquise des Monstiers de Merinville, 
accompanied by Mrs. Donnelly, the aunt of the Marquise, were 
the guests of the University Sunday, October 30. It is eight 
years since Mary Gwendoline Caldwell, now the Marquise de 
Merinville, visited the University, and it was the first visit of 
her husband. The Caldwell Hall of Divinity owes its existence 
to this lady’s munificent gift of $300,000, which encouraged the 
bishops of the country to lay the foundation-stone of the 
University. Naturally the visit of such distinguished people, 
who have contributed so largely to the establishment of the 
University, was the occasion of great rejoicing. Solemn High 
Mass was celebrated at 10 o’clock, and the illustrious guests 
occupied places of honor All the professors and students of 
the University were present. Among the visitors was the 
Very Rev. George Deshon, C. S. P., Superior of the Paulists. 
Mgr. Conaty preached the sermon, in the course of which he 
spoke as follows : 


ADDREsS OF WELCOME BY THE RIGHT REv. RECTOR. 


‘‘T think I voice the sentiments of all in saying that the 
heart of the University is filled with joy to-day for having in 
our midst one of the founders, in fact the first founder of this 
University. In this building, the gift of her munificence, and 
in this chapel, a memorial from her sister to the memory of 
beloved parents, it is well for us before the altar of that chapel 
and in the presence of the University professors and students, 
to thank Almighty God for the inspiration which prompted 
the gift by which the foundations of this University were laid. 

‘‘Tt must be a consolation to her after years of absence to 
visit this place of her generosity, and see that the talent that 
was given has not been hidden in the napkin, but has been 
multiplied, as is evident in all that may seen about us. It 
isa consolation to her distinguished husband, whose family 
has been linked for so many centuries with the best traditions 
of Catholic France, to be here and witness the manifestations 
of the strong Catholic faith of this great Republic. Indeed, ° 
it isa moment for both to thank God for the blessings that 
have come upon the work of her hands. In the Prophet 
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Daniel, 12th chapter, we tind it said that ‘‘ those who instruct 
others unto justice shall shine as stars for all eternity.”’ If that 
be the promise of God to simple instruction, how much more 
bountiful must be His promise to those by whose gifts leaders 
of the great Church of God are formed, and by force of whose 
power and influence the great truth of God is made to estab- 
lish itself in the minds and hearts of men. This University, 
the outgrowth of our distinguished guest’s gift, came to enable 
the Church and Republic to do its great work. She knew 
better than many that there was need of a great institution in 
which the clergy and laity might be educated according to 
the highest demands of the times; she had faith in God and 
believed in the future of the University. She knows as well 
as anyone the difficulties and trials through which the Univer- 
sity has had to pass to reach its present prosperous condition. 
But following the traditions of the Church, following the ex- 
ample of the noble men and women who have laid the founda- 
tions of other great schools, and trusting in God who had given 
to her the wealth which she was willing to share with Him, and 
with a clear perception of the needs of the Church, she estab- 
lished the foundations of this institution. 

‘‘Well, then, does it become us before the altar of God, in 
this Divinity building, to bid her welcome among us. We 
have long looked for her coming, that she might see the evi- 
dences of her work and rejoice in the good that was being 
done, that she might feel that what she laid here as a founda- 
tion has broadened itself into magnificent buildings in which 
not merely the clergy, in whom her first interest lay, but also 
the Catholic laity, were to have the opportunities for higher 
education in all professions of life. It is our peculiar privi- 
lege to honor those who began this work. We all know that it 
is the first step that costs, and that consequently great praise is 
due the founders. We bid you, then, distinguished Founder 
of this Divinity building, welcome among us to-day, and 
in the gratitude of our hearts we thank God who in his Provi- 
dence raised you up to be the instrument of His goodness to 
the Church in education, in these United States. We beg God 
to bless you for having lent your strong arm to the work of the 
Church in this country of your love. We know the difficulties 
with which the Church has to contend against non-Catholic 
schools and universities with unlimited means, reaching out for 
the supremacy of mind. You have reason to be grateful to 
Almighty God that your work has been so abundantly blessed, 
and we, the recipients of your gifts, can never sufficiently 
thank God for the goodness which He has bestowed upon us 
through you. Throughout this country more than two hun- 
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dred priests to-day, many holding university degrees, occu- 
pying places of honor in parish and college life, have to thank 
you for the opportunity placed by you within their reach for 
the higher education which this University has offered them. 

“We beg God to bless you, we beg Him to bless you unto 
many years, and we pray that we may always be faithful to 
the aims and purposes of this University, to its vocation in our 
church life and in our American educational life, that we may 
always strive to keep it up to the high ideals which were placed 
before it, when under the inspiration of God you made your 
gifts to the Bishops of the Plenary Council. 

‘May God bless you and your distinguished husband and 
bless all your interests. May you always feel that here for- 
ever and forever as long as the Church of God does its work 
in this country, your work shall go on leading souls to justice 
and forming leaders of people both i in Church and State who 
will fight the battles of the Church for the supremacy of truth.’, 


After the Mass, the Marquis and Marquise held a recep- 
tion in the parlors of Caldwell Hall for the Faculties and 
Divinity School students. The occasion was made memora- 
ble by the presentation to the Marquise of a set of beautiful 
diamonds by Mgr.McMahon. The Rector entertained his visit- 
ors at dinner, to which the Deans of the Faculties were invited. 
The Marquise visited all parts of the Divinity building, and 
expressed herself as delighted with the progress of the work. 





. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


The Divinity of Christ from Pascal. A commentary, by William 
Bullen Morris, of the Oratory. New York: Benziger Bros. 1898. 


From Dante to Pasteur a long line of witnesses to Christ’s 
divinity stretches out before the gaze of the enquiring student. 
This work presents a list of twenty-eight men of recognized 
genius,—poets, literateurs and physical scientists mainly, — 
have expressed their belief in the Son of God, sweetly and 
strongly. Dante, Petrarch, Tasso, Chaucer, Milton, Cervan- 
tes, Shakespeare, and Johnson ; Copernicus, Bacon, Galileo, 
Tycho Brahé, Kepler, Harvey, Newton and Cuvier ; Descartes, 
Locke and Leibnitz, together with many others, are to be 
found in this muster-roll of names. They were not religious 
writers professedly, and their testimony cannot therefore be 
rejected on the plea that they were churchmen first and phi- 
losophers afterward. They were mostly laymen, and not 
theologians. 

The layman’s influence on religious thought may readily 
be appreciated in our own time by a consideration of the writ- 
ings of Gladstone and Balfour. The English mind is so con- 
stituted that a lay sermon from a statesman or scientist strikes 
it asa new evangel. Its incredulity is helped by such men 
among their fellows as have seen their way clear to Christ in 
the midst of doubt, skepticism and gloom, the common heritage 
of, alas! too manyinour day. Doubt sets all afloat, and men 
are but too glad to seize upon the welcome anchorage pointed 
out by those who have drifted listlessly for years and have at 
last found moorings. 

Naturally the layman’s point of view in theology is at- 
tended with much misgiving. Neither by study nor by train- 
ing is he fitted to grapple with the problems of the religious 
mental life. We sutor ultra crepidam. Yet is his point of 
view an interesting illuminant in that it shows how many are 
the ways to the conclusions which the eye of faith sees locked 
up in Christian principles. Nay, more: the expression of 
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faith in Christ not being confined to monastic cloisters, but 
coming from the scientist and the philosopher, as well as from 
representative men in all the walks of life, simply goes to show 
that a little science leadeth away from God, but much science 
leadeth us all irrespectively towards Him. And although in 
these manifestations of the layman’s faith there is not a little 
admixture of individual conceit betimes, his religious aver- 
ments are proof evident that belief is not the monopoly of a 
few unsophisticated devotees, but the rational outcome of re- 
flection on the history of philosophy and the result of a larger 
and fuller knowledge of things visible. True wisdom absorbs 
all truth and makes all truth its own. It rejects only what is 
hostile to Jesus Christ. The absorption of pagan wisdom and 
its incorporation as a rational framework behind belief, lay at 
the heart of all Christian philosophizing from the beginning. 
As the Israelites carried away the vases of the Egyptians, so, 
says St. Bonaventure,' the doctor of theology should appro- 
priate the wisdom of the philosophers. An idea somewhat 
similar to this, we take it, led the author of this little volume 
to call upon so strong a witness as Pascal to make known his 
testimony to the Light. In fact, the author’s life is itself a 
record of constant progress made from doubt and misbelief to 
certainty and faith. He evidently knows how to appreciate 
Pascal’s profundities and to weave a lesson out of them that 
might prove useful to those of his fellows who still make a 
“tabula rasa’’ of the past in order to have a good start in their 
methodical doubting. 

The first chapter deals with Pascal’s way to belief, and is a 
short study of the many and varied elements that went to make 
up the keen mind of this remarkable Frenchman. The second 
chapter unfolds Pascal’s views on the abiding testimony of the 
Jews to Christ. The third descants upon the prophecies, while 
the fourth is a warm presentation of the character of Christ as 
embodied in Pascal’s writings. The last chapter of this little 
volume is concerned with the ‘‘new unbelief’’ and points the 
moral of the author’s work. In it the able Oratorian insti- 
tutes a comparison of Pascal with Kant, Schopenhauer and 
Carlyle ; explains most clearly that mistiness is not the mother 


{Opusoulum De Tribus Quaestionibus ad Magistrum innominatum. 
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of wisdom, and shows from avery interesting list{of well-known 
savants that the majority of scientists are on the side of belief 
and that the pretensions of the New Philosophy are agents in 
its destruction. 

Despite the brevity which characterizes the author’s treat- 
ment of many of the topics, the entire volume is a clear and 
useful presentation of the great geometrician’s abiding faith 
in Christ as well as of his power still to point out the way to 
those of his fellows upon whom his scientific mantle has fallen, 
unfortunately without the religious warmth which Pascal him- 
self felt beneath its folds. 





New Testament Studies, by Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Conaty, D. D. 
New York: Benziger Bros. 1898. 8°, pp. 282; 60 cents. 


The author was prompted to undertake this work by the 
encyclical of the Holy Father on the ‘‘Study of the Holy 
Scripture.’’ The book is not an attempt ata scientific treatise 
of the Gospels; the author plainly disowns any such pur- 
pose. Without pretending to the learning of the specialist 
in Biblical lore, the writer has given an illustration of what a 
practical man may do to meet the demands of the day. The 
book is intended as a help to teachers in their efforts to give 
to the more advanced pupils of our Catholic schools such a 
knowledge of the Gospels as will, in a way, fit them to answer 
many of the demands made uponthem. The work was written 
before the author became Rector of the Catholic University 
and while he was yet pastor of a city parish, where the needs 
of the children seemed to demand some effort of this kind. 
It was originally published in the form of detached leaflets 
and distributed to the pupils of a parochial Bible class. At 
the suggestion of some bishops and of many pastors and 
teachers he has consented to its publication in a form better 
suited to the purposes of a text-book for the work of the class- 
room. 

The method is generally catechetical. First, there is a text 
from one of the Gospels, to be committed to memory; then 
follows a moral lesson based on this text ; afterward portions 
of the Gospels,—to be read and studied by the pupil,—are 
explained catechetically by the author, so that the meaning 
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may be brought out and more deeply impressed. One great 
need felt specially in the instruction given to the more ad- 
vanced pupils in our schools is the direct study of the Bible 
text itself. This little volume is an attempt to satisfy this 
demand. The book contains, scattered here and there, a 
number of very interesting ‘‘ Bible Talks,’’ topics connected 
with the study of Holy Scripture. They treat of such subjects 
as the ‘‘Inspiration,’’ the ‘‘Interpretation,’’ and the ‘‘Au- 
thority of the Bible,’’ the ‘‘ Bible and Tradition,’’ the ‘‘ Bible 
and the Church,’’ the ‘‘Bible and Science,”’ the ‘‘ Bible and 
the People, ‘‘Bible Geography,’’ ‘‘Bible Customs,’’ and the 


like. 
Another feature of the book is that it gives the more salient 


outlines of the life of Our Lord. It leads the pupil from one 
event in His life to another; it describes the scenes of His 
earthly career, generally in the graphic, yet simple language 
of the gospels themselves, and it paints in broad outlines the 
environment in which He lived. The whole matter is arranged 
under distinct rubrics, such as the Infancy, the Youth, the 
Public Life of Our Lord. Hand in hand with this little 
manual the New Testament should be used for reference, for 
memory work, and for simple reading. 

This manual has a merit of its own; it is the result of per- 
sonal experience extending over a long period of years in the 
practical work of teaching Christian doctrine, a fact that shows 
itself in the arrangement of the lessons, and in the variety of 
the materials. The chapters are short, the questions are 
pointed, the answers are clear, the language is simple, and 
the author never allows himself to forget that he is writing for 
children. Directness and singleness characterize the method 
of this volume. The author wastes neither time nor energy in 
pursuing side-issues that would only distract the attention of 
the youthful pupil away from the matter in hand. At the 
end of the volume are three maps of Palestine and some of the 
adjacent Bible lands; also a biblical dictionary adapted for 
this special work, in which the reader may find the pronuncia 


tion and definition of many scriptural names of persons and 
places. 


It isa bright and cheerful book, the paper is strong and 
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firm, the type is remarkably clear and clean cut, the binding 
tasty, and the pages enlivened by numerous wood-cuts. 

This book has received considerable criticism, much of it 
very kind and flattering in tone,—all of it, we do not doubt, 
inspired by a just zeal for the purity of Christian teaching. 
We feel certain that all apposite suggestions and corrections 
will be noted, and that in a future edition this work will rise 
to a still higher degree of perfection. 

It is well to remember that there is a great lack of Catholic 
scriptural works in the English language, especially of works 
of a primary character. Dr. Conaty’s work is therefore some- 
what of a pioneer inan untravelled country. Slips of the pen, 
imperfections of detail, crudities of execution, faults of method, 
there will naturally be. While the number of those who con- 
sider themselves competent critics of such primary manuals is 
very great, it is remarkable that so few among us have under- 
taken to furnish Catholic youth with model manuals or cate- 
chisms of the scriptural text. Who can indicate to-day an 
English Catholic Introduction to Scripture comparable for 
academic or pedagogical value to the fairly numerous manuals 
prepared by non-Catholic hands? It is as easy to criticise a 
good and serviceable catechism in any branch as it is difficult 
to construct a perfect one. It is morally impossible to expect 
the highest attainable degree of perfection in such works when 
they appear for the first time. Nevertheless it is only just that 
attention should be called, publicly if necessary, or privately, to 
any defect in sucha manual. The only purpose of the author 
must have been the unselfish and elevated one of doing good to 
the little ones of Christ. As far as we have seen, no fault has 
been found withthe doctrine of the work. More than one criti- 
cism has been made of the illustrations, criticisms that we 
think fully justified. There is only one reason,—the reason of 
expense,—for not providing such works with the best illustra- 
tions of the instructive monuments of the New Testament 
times, as well as of topographical scenes and details. We 
hope that in some future edition this demand will be satisfied, 
so that our children may share in the new and definite arche- 
ological and topograpical knowledge of Palestine and its mon- 
uments. 
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Genesis and Science, by JohnSmyth. New York: Benziger, 1898. 


In this little book of eighty-seven pages, the author at- 
tempts to prove that the Mosaic account of the creation is, in 
its great outlines, historically true and in absolute harmony 
with the accredited teachings of astronomy and geology. 
Having thus persuaded himself that the progressive work of 
the six days of Genesis is substantially identical with what 
has been laid bare by scientific research, he concludes that the 
writer who could anticipate by more than thirty centuries the 
chief discoveries of astronomy and geology, must have been 
divinely illuminated. 

Such is in a nutshell the argument of the book. It is the 
argument of all idealistic concordists since the days of Lu- 
thardt. Itisin the details of the argument that the author 
under review differs from his predecessors, and it is just here 
that he lays himself open to severe criticism. 

With the aid of the theory of La Place, it is easy to see 
how cosmic light could precede the existence of the sun. But 
the great crux of concordists is to explain satisfactorily how 
the making of the sun, moon, and stars was assigned in the 
Mosaic narrative to the fourth day. ages after the earth was 
formed, even long subsequent to the luxuriant growth of plants 
and trees, the production of which is represented in Genesis 
I, 2, as accomplished on the third day. 

That the moon came into being before the earth is a neces- 
sary admission for any one who accepts the La Place theory. 
Our author practically admits the existence of the sun on the 
first day, for he explains the dividing of the light from the 
darkness (v. 4) by the falling of the feeble rays of the incipient 
sun upon the mist-enshrouded earth, thus forming light and 
shadow, day and night (p. 26). Why, then, did Moses speak 
as if the sun, moon, and stars had no existence till the fourth 
day—that is, till innumerable ages afterward? Because, the 
author tells us, it was the inspired method of description to 
deal only with finished phenomena (p. 37). Now, the sun at 
the early period, when day and night began their changes on 
the earth, gave out only a feeble and unsteady radiance, owing 
to the widely diffused state of its mass. The moon, too, de- 
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pending on the sun’s light for its brightness, could scarcely, 
if at all, be visible. It was only after a slow process, involy- 
ing an immense lapse of time, that the sun, moon, and stars 
attained to anything like their present brilliancy and efful- 
gence. This was long after vegetation had sprung up and 
covered the earth, and was hence appropriately assigned by 
the inspired writer to the fourth day. To quote the author's 
words: ‘‘The time occupied in reducing such a widely diffused 
mass of burning elements to a putty-like state must have ex- 
tended over so many ages that the plants and trees composing 
the carboniferous strata may have flourished luxuriously on 
the margins of shallow seas long before the sun deserved the 
name of a great light’”’ (p. 40). 

Waiving the question whether such an explanation fits the 
inspired statement that on the fourth day ‘‘God made two 
great lights, and set them in the firmament of heaven,’’ the 
reader naturally asks himself on what grounds does the author 
base his assertions that Moses concerned himself only with 
finished phenomena, and that the sun did not contract to its 
proper form and efficiency till long after the carboniferous age? 
The only proof offered by the author is his own assertion, 
which, in the eyes of many, will not appear sufficient. Butto 
increase the gravity of the difficulty, the author is not at all 
consistent with himself, for on page 67 he identifies the fifth 
day of Genesis with the Silurian and Devonian ages, when the 
seas swarmed with manifold forms of animal life. The sun, 
then, belonging to the fourth day, must have been active ages 
before, that is, in the lower Silurian or Primordial period, in 
other words, long before any solid evidence of highly organized 
vegetation appeared in geological strata. 

The fact is, if science has anything to say about the order 
of creation it teaches that sunlight preceded the growth of 
higher vegetation ; that life originated in the seas, and not on 
land; that the development of animal and vegetable forms 
went on hand in hand; that birds came into existence long 
after fishes, at the same time with land mammalsand the higher 
fruit trees. It is the recognition of such facts and of their 
irreconcilability with the first chapter of Genesis that has led 
many sincere Christian scholars to see in the Mosaic account 
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something else than an historic narrative anticipating the 
triumphs of modern science. 

It is astonishing that an author at this late day should 
attempt to speak to us in the name of science without making 
sure of his ground by a constant appeal to indisputable au- 
thorities. Yet from the beginning to the end of this book 
there is not a reference to be found. We regret this, for it 
would be very interesting to know on what authorities he bases 
the statements that the sun has long since settled into a putty- 
like consistency (pp. 38-40); that its maximum brightness 
was not reached till after the glacial epoch (p. 42); that fora- 
minifera belong to the vegetable kingdom (p. 46); that the 
earliest plants grew in the North Polar regions (p. 50). 

The weakness of all concordist explanations of Genesis I. 
is that they lay themselves open to the charge of being based 
on anachronisms. Concordists read into the inspired text in 
the most arbitrary manner views of modern science that were 
entirely foreign to the crude age of the writer, and that he 
cannot be proved to have possessed himself. To base his mar- 
vellous insight into modern scientific discoveries on a series of 
unproved assumptions and then deduce the consequence that 
he must needs have been enlightened from above, is a method 
of argumentation that will hardly stand the light of modern 
criticism. 


The Science of Political Economy, by Henry George ; New York : 
Doubleday & McClure. 1895. 8°. 


For some time before Henry George’s death it was known 
that he was at work on a treatise on political economy, and 
when death gave such a sudden and dramatic culmination to 
his career, a year ago, it was feared that the work was in such 
an unfinished state that it would be of little value. Much to 
the gratification of his admirers, the executors of Mr. George 
announced soon after his death that the work on political 
economy had been left practically complete, and would soon 
be given to the public. It could not even wait, it seemed, to 
be clothed in book-garb, as became its dignity; but with what 
might almost be called indecent haste, it was hurried into 
print as a serial in the Sunday papers, and, set off with flaring 
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headlines, it divided the honors of the first page with select 
murder stories and choice scandals from high life. It seemed 
as though Mr. George’s disciples were, after all, men of little 
faith, and were fearful that the written word,—the argument 
that was to endure,—would lose potency if it appeared too 
late to be read while the spell of the author’s death was still 
upon us. 

The work has now been given to the public in book form, 
as a volume in a new and uniform edition of George’s writ- 
ings. It bears the title of ‘‘The Science of Political Economy,” 
and professes to cover the whole field of that science. In the 
opinion of its author, political economy had gone entirely and 
hopelessly wrong, because of the incompetency, the timidity, 
and the dishonesty of its builders; and he sets out to con- 
struct anew the science. 

In the general introduction, after pointing out the immense 
importance of the science of political economy, Mr. George 
tells us that after a century of development it is to-day in 
hopeless chaos, and that even its first principles have not yet 
been grasped. Nevertheless, he goes on to assure the reader, 
the science is really a very simple one, and not at all so com- 
plex as these results would lead us to believe. ‘‘There is in 
it,’’ he says, ‘‘nothing to discourage the hope that he who will 
use his own reason in the honest search for truth may attain 
firm and clear conclusions.’’ It is ‘‘the science which the 
ordinary man may most easily study. It requires no tools, no 
apparatus, no special learning. The phenomena which it in- 
vestigates need not be sought for in laboratories or libraries; 
they lie about us, and are constantly thrust upon us. The 
principles on which it builds are truths of which we are all 
conscious, and on which in every-day matters we constantly 
base our reasoning and our actions. And its processes, which 
consist mainly in analysis, require only care in distinguishing 
what is essential from what is merely accidental.’’ 

To-the trustful one, who has perhaps wrestled long and 
earnestly with some of the complex problems of political 
economy, these sentences come as a balm-laden zephyr to a 
wearied;soul. He sets out with simple faith and reviving 
spirits to follow the new guide who can lead him straight to 
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the land of promise and spare him the long wanderings in the 
desert. He reads that the question ‘‘whether protection or 
free trade is most conducive to prosperity’’ is one which ‘in 
political economy ought to be capable of as certain an answer 
as in hydrodynamics the question whether a ship ought to be 
broader than she is long, or longer than she is broad,’’ and he 
is eager for the day when he, too, will thus see things in their 
essential simplicity. 

As a conclusion to the general introduction, Mr. George 
then invites his reader to make a ‘‘beginning at the begin- 
nings,’’ and to go ‘‘deeper than writers on political economy 
usually do,’’ assuring him that there shall be no ‘‘wandering 
from the subject.’’ 

Mr. George keeps his promise, and begins at the beginnings, 
very much as Knickerbocker began his ‘‘History of New York,” 
with the creation of the world,—only, Mr. George takes him- 
self seriously, his humor is unconscious. His first chapter is 
so typical of much that follows that the two pages comprising 
it are here quoted in full: 


The word ‘‘factor,’’ in commercial use, means one who acts 
as agent for another. In mathematical use, it means one of 
the quantities which, multiplied together, form a product. 
Hence in philosophy, which may be defined as the search for 
the nature and relations of things, the word ‘‘factor’’ affords 
a fit term for the elements which bring about a result, or the 
categories into which analysis enables us to classify these ele- 
ments. 

In the world—I use the term in its philosophic sense of the 
aggregate or system of things of which we are cognizant and 
of which we ourselves are part—we are enabled by analysis to 
distinguish three elements or factors: 

1. That which feels, perceives, thinks, wills ; which to dis- 
tinguish, we call mind or soul or spirit. 

2. That which has a mass or weight, and extension or form ; 
which to distinguish, we call matter. 

3. That which acting in matter produces movement; which 
to distinguish, we call motion or force or energy. 

We cannot, in truth, directly recognize energy apart from 
matter ; nor matter without some manifestation of energy ; nor 
mind or spirit unconjoined with matter and motion. For 
though our own consciousness may testify to our own essen- 
tially spiritual nature, or even at times to what we take to be 
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direct evidence of pure spiritual existence, yet consciousness 
itself begins with us only after bodily life has begun, and 
memory, by which alone we can recall past consciousness, is 
later still in appearing. It may be that what we call matter 
is but a form of energy; and it may be perhaps that what we 
call energy is but a manifestation of what we call mind or soul 
or spirit; and some have even held that from matter and its 
inherent powers all else originates. Yet though they may not 
be in fact separable by us, and though it may be that at bot- 
tom they are one, we are compelled in thought to distinguish 
these three as independent, separable elements, which in their 
actions and reactions make up the world as it is presented to 
our perception. 

Of these, from our standpoint, that which feels, perceives, 
thinks, wills, comes first in order of priority, for it is this 
which is first in our own consciousness, and it is only through 
this that we have consciousness of any other existence. In 
this, as our own consciousness testifies, is the initiation of all 
our own motions or movements, so far as consciousness and 
memory shed light; and in all cases in which we can trace the 
genesis of anything to its beginning we find that beginning in 
thought and will. So clear, so indisputable is the priority of 
this spiritual element that wherever and whenever men have 
sought to account for the origin of the world they have always 
been driven to assume a great spiritor God. For though there 
be atheistic theories, they always avoid the question of origin, 
and assume the world always to have been. 


We can easily imagine the mental state of the reader, who, 
guiltless of ‘‘special learning,’’ sets out gaily to master a sim- 
ple science, the phenomena of which, he is assured, are easily 
comprehended and analyzed ; and who, in the first chapter, 
comes upon the categories of matter, spirit, force, energy, and 
reads that these ‘‘in their actions and reactions make up the 
world as it is presented to our perception,’’—all of which he 
has been told, is essential for him to grasp, if he is to under- 
stand the true science of politicaleconomy. And we can easily 
predict what is going to be the condition of the guileless dis- 
ciple of a master, who, with charming assurance and fascinat- 
ing glibness discusses fundamental philosophic concepts with 
an inaccuracy that is startling. In his introduction Mr. 
George gives up over two pages to insistence upon precision in 
the use of words, and in the very first page of his book itself 
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we find him making ‘‘ mass’”’ and ‘‘weight’’ synonymous; as- 
suming that motion, force, and energy, are identical, and de- 
livering himself of the profound statement that, ‘‘motion’’ is 
‘that which acting on matter produces movement.’’ There is 
here betrayed a degree of ignorance of either the things them- 
selves, or the correct terms by which to designate them, that 
would reflect discredit upon a high school student of physics— 
and that is unpardonable in a man who sets himself up as a 
philosopher. 

In the seventy-five succeeding pages, Mr. George loses no 
opportunities to drag in mooted problems of general philoso- 
phy. He discusses the question of what constitutes real civili- 
zation, tries to study the nature of consciousness, plunges into 
the principle of causation, defends the theory of the conserva- 
tion of energy, rejects the current theory of the origin of 
species, denies spontaneous generation, and insists on the ne- 
cessity of the notion of God the creator. All this must prove 
very annoying to the reader, who was assured in the introduc- 
tion that all he would have to do to understand clearly and 
thoroughly the science of political economy would be to analyze 
carefully phenomena that ‘‘lie about us, and are constantly 
thrust upon us,’’ using ‘‘care in distinguishing what is essen- 
tial from what is merely accidental.’’ It was to require only 
the intelligence and reason of the ‘‘ordinary man.’’ Forget- 
ting this, Mr. George, on page 78, confides to his reader that 
it is essential for him to go into ‘‘deep problems of being and 
genesis, where the light of reason seems to fail us and twilight 
deepens into dark.’’ Otherwise he cannot hope to master the 
principles of political economy. 

Finally, when he comes to discuss the law of diminishing 
returns, Mr. George outdoes himself. He asserts on page 334 
that his ‘‘purpose in this work is to explain the science of 
political economy so clearly that it may be understood by any 
one of common ability, who will give to it reasonable atten- 
tion ;’’ and immediately he goes on to say that ‘‘to clear the 
ground for a coherent political economy, it is necessary to fix 
the real meaning of two conceptions which belong to meta- 
physics. . . . These conceptions are those of time and 
space.’? Over thirty pages of discussion of these concepts, 
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then, have to be digested before, according to the author, the 
student can understand the simple law of diminishing returns. 
Mr. George explains to his own complete satisfaction just what 
space and time mean, and then assures his reader that Kant, 
and all the philosophers since or before him, ‘‘ who profess to 
treat space and time as mere conditions of human perception,”’ 
are ‘‘mere jugglers with words.’’ If the author did not him- 
self assure us that all this was very necessary to the under- 
standing of political economy, the charitable reader would 
probably assume that Mr. George had before his death been 
engaged in two works,—one reconstructing political economy, 
and the other recasting philosophy in general,—and that the 
printer had mixed the manuscripts. 

In the matter of method and of logic the book is equally 
disappointing. For example, to show the confusion existing 
in ‘‘ accredited economic treatises’’ at the present time, Mr. 


George gives us a single citation, and that not from any 
‘‘ accredited economic treatise’ of to-day, but from an ephe- 
meral primer of twenty years ago (p. 63). When he sets out 
to show us the false principle that has been adopted as the 
foundation of political economy, he calmly tells us that he 


will ‘‘not stop to quote from the accredited writers on the 
subject,’’ but proceeds to quote from Buckle (p. 89). Again, 
he devotes a whole chapter to telling us what it was precisely 
that the Physiocrats meant, and assures us that no English 
author seems to have understood them, although he himself 
could not read one line of their original writings, nor even 
procure translations. His knowledge of them is derived, at 


second hand, from mere paraphrases or condensations, which 


at best can show only what certain English writers think 
the physiocrats meant. Still again, before he begins his dis- 
cussion of method, he essays to tell us something of the 
methods of the two opposing schools of economists, and to do 


this he quotes the estimate of an obscure writer, in a second- 
rate encyclopedia printed in 1861. It is to be doubted if Mr. 


George had ever read the scholarly discussions of method by 
Marshall, or Cairnes, or Keynes, or Sidgwick. His ignorance 


of the literature of his subject comes out very plainly in every 
chapter of his work, but nowhere, perhaps, more prominently 
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than in his absurd explanation of the mercantile system. An 
hour or two devoted to reading Schmuller’s superb study of 
mercantilism would have given Mr. George some very valuable 
ideas. Such slipshod method as is betrayed throughout this 
book would discredit utterly any writer who addressed himself 
to intelligent and trained readers. 

Recklessness of statement and absurd logic seem to charac- 
terize this whole work. We are told that ‘‘ unless we know 
what wealth is, how possibly can we hope to discover how it is 
procured and distributed’’; and again, that ‘‘ failure to define 
its subject-matter or object-noun must be fatal to any at- 
tempted science (p. 127). And yet we admit a science of 
biology, though it can not define life; and a science of psy- 
chology, though it can not define mind; and a science of 
physics and chemistry, though it can not define energy or 
matter. On page 129 we read, ‘‘the laws which govern the 
relations of exchangeable quantities are such laws as 2+ 2=4; 
4—1=3; 2x4=8; 4+2=2; and their extensions.’’ Willthe 
farmer who to-day exchanges his bushel of wheat for $1.00 and 
to-morrow for only 50 cents, be persuaded that the laws of ex- 
change are any such simple things. 

On page 218 he seriously informs us that the Austrian 
School ‘‘ setting aside all distinction between value in use and 
value in exchange, makes value without distinction an expres- 
sion of the intensity of desire.’’ One is tempted to believe 


after reading this, that Mr. George has never read a line of the 
‘‘ Austrian School,’’ for it sets aside the old terminology of 
value in use and value in exchange, only to make a clearer 


distinction into subjective and objective value. 


But the most astonishing part of this astonishing book is 
that in which its author insists that it was ‘‘ Progress and Pov- 


erty’ that overturned the orthodox or classical school of polit- 


icaleconomy. Years before ‘‘Progress and Poverty’ had been 
conceived, the movement that was to overthrow the English 
school of political economy, had begun in Germany. It grew 


in force, and culminated after the appearance of Mr. George’s 


book. Profoundly ignorant, as he was, of all the literature of 
economic science, except such as was in English, and of all the 


phases of economic thought not then reflected, Mr. George in 
6cu 
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his later days unconsciously plays the rdle of the fly on the 
carriage wheel, and says ‘‘my! what a dust I make!” 

When this work of George first appeared in the newspa- 
pers, his truest friends and most level-headed admirers must 
have deplored its ever having been given to the public, and 
must have prayed that it might be allowed to pass into obliv- 
ion in the ephemeral form in which it then stood. This would 
have been a devout and thoroughly sensible wish. 

The work adds nothing whatever to our knowledge of eco- 
nomic science; it adds less than nothing to the prestige of its 
author. Thestrength, the lucidity, the coherence that marked 
‘‘Progress and Poverty’’ are conspicuously lacking, and in their 
place we have only weakness, vagueness and incoherency. It 
is almost a sin against the memory of Henry George to have 
permitted these ramblings of his failing years to be given to 
the reading world, and those of us who knew him once as a 
clear and vigorous thinker, who admired him asa pure and 
noble character, and who regarded his memory as a superb 
legacy to his fellow-Americans, can only read this last work 
with the keenest regret, and refuse to believe that by it rather 
than by an earlier work is he to be remembered. 


L’annee sociologique. Emile Durkheim. Paris: Alcan, 1898, pp. 
563. Price, 10 francs. 


Professor Durkheim gives us in this work the first number 
of an annual which he has just founded, with the assistance 
of a number of well-known sociologists. The object of the 
work, as explained in the preface, is to collect the results of 
research in all lines of knowledge as far as they are of service 
to the sociologist; to bring about a rapprochement between 
history and sociology, and to present careful analyses of cur- 
rent sociological works. In addition, some original studies 
will be published. The volume before us contains two such 
studies; ‘‘ La prohibition de l’inceste et ses origines,’’? and 
‘‘Comment les formés sociales se maintiennent,’’ the former 
by Durkheim, the latter by Simmel. 

The analyses of works and bibliographical notes are ar- 
ranged under the following headings: General Sociology 
(philosophical, biological, psychological) ; Religious Sociology 
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(General Treatises, primitive religions, domestic cult, beliefs 
and practices regarding the dead, popular cults in general, the 
ritual, myths, organization of worship, the great religions in 
general); Moral and Juridical Sociology (General Theories of 
Right and Morals, objective studies of customs, family, mar- 
riage, punishment, social organization, right of property) ; 
Criminal Sociology (moral statistics, criminal anthropology) ; 
Economic Sociology (Economic Theories, professional associa- 
tions, history of labor, commercial evolution) ; Anthropo-soci- 
ology. 


Ethik. Friederich Brandscheid. Wiesbaden: Gustav Quiel, 1895, 
pp. 183. 

This work professes to be a scientific treatise on Ethics, 
based largely on Cicero’s De Officiis. The failure of the 
higher classes to realize their responsibility seems to have in- 
spired the author to produce the book. In the preface he 
states that he writes for the general public, and he promises 
to treat the chief social questions of our time from ascientific, 
ethical standpoint. Much as such a work is needed, the book 
before us does not give satisfaction. It contains no suggestive 
views of social problems, and it tells us nothing new about the 
fundamental questions in ethics. It is written very unevenly ; 
for instance, pp. 9 ff. are filled with abstract terms which the 
public can not grasp, while pp. 16 ff. contain commonplaces 
which will scarcely please a scientific reader. We notice a 
confusion of the terms metaphysics and theology (p. 3). 

In the section on ‘‘Gott und Mensch,’’ ‘‘Angeborene Ideen,’’ 
the author commits himself to the worn-out theory of innate 
ideas. Throughout the first part of the work he does not 
maintain a clear distinction between reason and revelation. 

A work of this kind, written along the lines indicated by 
the author in his preface, would be timely. We need it, but 
in the work in question the author seems scarcely to have been 
equal to the task. 
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The Psychology of the Saints, Henri Joly. With Preface and 
Notes by G. Tyrrell, S. J. London: Duckworth & Co.; New 
York: Benziger Bros. 1898. Pp. xv-184. Price, $1.00. 

To the series of studies which M. Joly has given us on the 
lower animals, on great men and on criminals, this volume, in 
English dress, isa welcome addition. Psychologists generally 
recognize the importance of researches which deal not with the 
minute analyses of introspection and experiment, but with 
the richer actual experience of concrete human life. But if 
the study of character as it develops under ordinary influences 
requires insight and skill, the psychology of the Saints is a far 
more delicate subject. Where the workings of nature and of 
grace are so closely interwoven, analysis is a difficult task. 
Hence a tendency either to lay all stress on the supernatural 
elements, or, as certain modern writers have attempted, to get 
rid of these elements by furnishing a natural explanation of 
what seems to be more than human. One very significant as- 
pect of the latter method is noted by Father Tyrrell in his 
preface. The explanations are an admission that there is 
something to be explained,—the facts are no longer scouted. 
It is high time, therefore, to have an account which shall 
respect both the facts in the lives of the Saints and the prin- 
ciples of psychology. 

M. Joly treats, in five chapters, the ‘‘Idea of Sanctity in 
the Different Religions,’ ‘‘Human Nature in the Saints,” 
‘Extraordinary Phenomena in the Lives of the Saints,” 
‘The Senses and Imagination—The Intellect and Contempla- 
tion,’’ and ‘‘Feeling, Love and Action.’’ The exposition 
under each of these heads is necessarily concise ; one must 
infer, indeed, that the limits of the book forbade a separate 
chapter on the Will, though this faculty is so marvellously 
developed by sanctity and, on the other hand, is so concerned 
in suggestion and allied phenomena which form the basis of 
the naturalistic ‘‘explanation.’’ The discussion of such the- 
ories is the most interesting part of the work, and brings out 
in strong relief the sterling common sense of persons who are 
too often regarded as dreamy hysterical mystics. In fact, 
though the idea is not sufficiently worked out, there is evi 
dence to show that many of the Saints were not merely inter 
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esting subjects for the psychologist, but keen psychologists 
themselves. 

On the whole, the book, in spite of its brevity, is a good 
opening, and may be the starting-point of a new hagiography. 
Other volumes are promised, and, if one may judge by the 
translation of this, will be very acceptable to the English 
reader. 


Epochs of Literature. By Condé B. Pallen, Ph. D., LL. D., author 
of ‘‘The Philosophy of Literature,’’ ‘‘ New Rubaiyat,’’ etc. B. 
Herder, St. Louis. 

Dr. Pallen’s new volume is what it claims to be,—a me- 
dium through which the properly prepared reader may get at 
‘in large outline the spirit of the literature of the western 
world,’’ and ‘‘learn to trace its motif in its various phases and 
developments.’’ What Henri Lasserre saysof Dr. Pallen’s fa- 
vorite author, may be said of all of Dr. Pallen’s work,—‘‘ L’éle- 
vation est le caractére le plus frappant, le caractére géneral et 
essentiel d’ Ernest Hello.’ Tout est éleve,—méme les plaines, 
qui ne sont que le plateau des altitudes ; méme les gorges om- 
breuses qui ne sont que des valles supérieures et l’entre-deux 
des grandes montagnes.’’ This elevation at first repels the 
reader accustomed to the lightness of touch and rapid descents 
of much modern writing ; but to the serious mind it has great 
attraction, though, as in Hello’s case, it will probably always 
stand in the way of Dr. Pallen’s popularity. Many may differ 
from his conclusions, but none can deny the beauty of his 
ideals. Of Rome (page 85—‘‘The Transition,’’) he writes: 
‘She went about crunching the bones of dead nations like a 
dumb beast; she first learned the uses of the human word from 
one of her victims, and forthwith began to imitate the human 
word as Greece had uttered it. In imitation she excelled, 
because she understood better perhaps than any other ancient 
people the power of the formula, the application of the rule in 
construction. Then rose the palmy days of her literature, not 
by virtue of any creative power, which alone produces a living 
utterance, but by virtue of her mastery of the formula, by the 
extraordinary power of artifice.”’ 


1L’Homme: Ernest Hello: Introduction par M. Henry Lasserre. 
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There is truth in this; but it seems asif Dr. Pallen de- 
mands too much when he insists, in a rather Roman and impe- 
rious way, that we shall forget the ‘‘Aeneid’’ in the ‘‘Tliad”’ 
and look on Virgil and Horace as mere reflectors, in the pas- 
torals, of Theocritus and Bion. And when she could no longer 
imitate, ‘‘Rome,’’ Dr. Pallen says, ‘‘becomes the prey of the 
barbarism which seethed in her own entrails. It was not until 
she had been internally disintegrated by the forces of her own 
corruption that the barbarians from without burst through the 
ring fence of her legions, and battered the crumbling mass into 
ruins.”’ 

Dr. Pallen is generous to the Roman historians. ‘‘The 
chief dignity of Roman literature was manifest in their work,” 
he says, and down to Tacitus they showed forth the splendor 
of imperialism. There are many suggestive passages in the 
book, —passages which deserve careful attention, both for their 
philosophical thought and their beauty of expression, though 
some are marred by that very Latin rhetoric to which the au- 
thor objects; among the most worthy chapters in book are 
‘The Middle Ages and Dante,’’ in which he makes a well- 
grounded plea for the ‘‘ Paradiso.”’ 


Herder gives good letterpress and good binding; but it 
would be pleasant, if his binder would, in Dr. Pallen’s next 
edition, make the sewing of the pages more flexible. A book 
that will not stay open without a weight upon it is a trial to 
best of tempers. 


Jerome Savonarola. A Sketch by Rev. J. L. O’Neil, O. P. Boston: 
Marlier, Callanan & Co. 1898. 8°, pp. 232. 

The author of this book, a Dominican friar, offers us a 
work partly chronicle, partly portrait of his famous ‘‘Ordens- 
bruder.’’ He specially disclaims any notion of presenting the 
famous preacher in a new light, ‘‘nor has he written for scholars, 
to whom the copious literature of Savonarola is available.”’ 
The eventful story is fairly well told, and may be perused with 
benefit, even after so many artistic recitals of the great Chris- 
tian tragedy that closed the fifteenth century, and marks the 
culmination of certain phases of the Renaissance, the papacy, 
Italian life and Italian medieval ideals. A chapter relating 
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the history of the proposal to celebrate the fourth centenary of 
the death of Savonarola would have added to the book the 
charm of novelty and a certain zest. 


Der Magister Nikolaus Magni de Jawor (1355-1433), ein Beitrag 
zur Literatur-und Gelehrtengeschichte des 14. und 15, Jahrhun- 
derts, von Adolph Franz. Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder. 1898. 
pp. 268. $1.75 net. 

Student at the University of Prague, later a teacher in the 
same, and finally its rector; teacher and then rector and vice- 
chancellor of the University of Heidelburg,—the life of such 
a man must offer great pedagogical interest. The university 
professors of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries were often 
men of more than ordinary influence in social and civil affairs. 
We have only to recall the part played by the University of 
Paris and the doctors of the Council of Basle in the great 
events that closed the Middle Ages. In this sketch of the life 
of Dr. Nikolaus the author has brought together much valu- 
able information concerning the personnel and action of the 
theological faculties of Prague and Heidelberg, their relations 
to the papacy and the mendicant brotherhoods, the social and 
economic sides of the university life, the methods of teaching, 
and the granting of degrees. A lengthy chapter deals with 
the treatise of Dr. Nikolaus on Witchcraft and Superstitions, — 
a notable contribution to the history of public opinion con- 
cerning witches and demons. Our professor was also the rep- 
resentative of the University of Heidelberg at the Council of 
Constance,—hence the volume is valuable as an illustration 
of that réle played by the theological faculties in that century 
of transition. 


The Coptic Version of the New Testament, in the Northern 
dialect, otherwise called Memphitic or Bohairic, with introduc- 
tion, critical apparatus, and literal English translation; 2 vols., 
8°. Vol. I, Introduction, Matthew and Mark, pp. cxlvili-484. 
Vol. II, Luke and John, pp.584. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1898. 


We cannot givea too hearty welcome to this new production 
of the famous Clarendon Press, nor praise too highly the scholar- 
ship displayed in these fine volumes, by the modest author, 
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Rev. George Horner, whose signature appears, in initials only, 
at the foot of the preface. 

Twice, already, has this Bohairic version been published, 
viz., by David Wilkins (at the Clarendon Press) in 1716, and 
again by Schwartze in 1846-47; unfortunately with so little 
criticism, in both occasions, that there resulted but little profit 
for Biblical studies. Wilkins neglected to inform us as to how 
he obtained the text he adopted, while Schwartze does not 
seem to have cared much what text he gave us. Both misun- 
derstood their task; they seem to have been more anxious to 
meet the want than the need of the public. Some, then, as is 
still yet the case with many, merely wanted a Coptic text to 
compare with the Greek. But before we make that compari- 
son we must ascertain which is the genuine Coptic text. To 
establish critically that text is what the intelligent public in- 
terested in Scriptural criticism expects from a Coptic scholar. 
Mr. Horner deserves credit for having understood and answered 
that expectation. 

The text selected by the author is the one of Cod. Hunting- 
ton, 17, in the Bodleian Library, dated A. D. 1174, the oldest 
Coptic manuscript extant of the Gospels. This choice was 
due to the wise suggestion of Profs. L. Stern, Ignazio Guidi, 
and the late Prof. de Lagarde. In fact, there was every reason 
to believe, as the latter maintained, that that manuscript was 
the most ancient representative of the Bohairic text, and was, 
consequently, the best available basis for textual criticism. 
But it was Mr. Horner’s merit to show that that manuscript 
was not alone in its purity, and that, although freer, as a rule, 
from Greek late additions than any other manuscript, it had 
nevertheless taken in a good many clauses not to be found in 
other manuscripts of the same class. To reach that result the 
author did not recoil from collating or examining forty-six 
manuscripts, which means nearly all the manuscripts in the 
European libraries, and the most important ones of the Patri- 
archal Library in Cairo. The evidence thus obtained he con- 
cisely, but also systematically and intelligibly, disposed in the 
lower margin of the page, so that the reader can at a glance 
convince himself, not only of the genuine Bohairic reading, 
but also, in most cases, of the history of the corruptions and 
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corrections. The most fastidious lover of textual criticism 
could not expect any more under the circumstances. ‘* How- 
ever,’’ aS wisely remarks Mr. Horner, ‘‘no final conclusion can 
be obtained concerning the character of the version until much 
labor has been expended upon the material collected in the 
present critical apparatus. The first impression produced 
by a superficial study of the various readings tends to confirm 
the prevalent estimate of the version, and it appears that this 
estimate will remain established until documents of another 
sort are discovered in Egypt. The theory of the preservation 
of an unchanged form of textin the Egyptian Jacobites manu- 
scripts is also strikingly confirmed by those collated. Correc- 
tions, indeed, occur in all, yet frequent notes in several state 
that the corrections are Greek, not Coptic, implying as plainly 
as possible that the Jacobite Copts jealously preserved a tradi- 
tion as to the correct readings of their version against Melchite, 
i. e., Constantinopolitan readings or innovations.”’ 

What we have just said of the critical apparatus leads us 
to make a few remarks concerning the part of the introduction 
devoted to the ‘‘ Description of the Manuscripts,’’ which forms 
an important feature of Mr. Horner’s work. Thanks to its 
thoroughness, anybody who is at all familiar with Coptic man- 
uscripts, has, when reading it, the illusion of a whole real col- 
lection of precious manuscripts passing, in a fairy-like manner, 
before his eyes, volume per volume, folio per folio. The de- 
tailed description of the quaint, half byzantine, half Moorish 
ornaments with their scrolls of cornucopiae and their more than 
mythical birds and animals; of the arrangement of the text 
couched in an awkward style of handwriting, with its fanciful 
divisions marked by minium-reddened initials ; of the naive 
colophons of the amanuensis or anagnostés asking for forgive- 
ness and prayers on every available blank space, gives the 
reader the impression of seeing the manuscript itself. The 
book will prove of the highest interest not only to the student 
of the Coptic version of the Bible, but also to the amateur of 
Coptic paleeography, who will find in it quite a treasury of in- 
formation about that interesting daughter of the Greek script. 

As for the translation, the object of Mr. Horner was to ‘‘ sup- 
ply the English reader with some knowledge of the Greek text, 
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which was translated by the Egyptians of the northwestern 
province, . . . and was also intended by literal treatment, 
to give an idea of the peculiarities of the language and the 
method of the version.’’ This task was difficult and might 
have been carried out more effectively by means of a Greek, 
(or, at least, Latin) translation. We may suppose, to some 
extent, that one may be truly interested in textual criticism 
without realizing the necessity of becoming familiar with the 
Coptic idiom ; but, assuredly not without a fair knowledge of 
Greek and Latin. However, we must say that the author has 
done the very best to be equal to his hard and self-imposed 
task, as everybody can judge from his careful translation, and 
especially from the most minute directions which he gives the 
reader to see, through his English rendering, the Coptic text, 
even the original Greek, as well as could be done, considering 
the so different genius of the two languages. 

For once, we beg to close a book review without adding any 
unfavorable criticism. Undoubtedly we could pick up here and 
there a few weak points upon which to comment, especially in 
the ‘‘description of the manuscripts ;’’ but in presence of the 
abundant and precious information to be found there about a 
favorite class of manuscripts we would be ashamed to find fault 
with secondary items, in which the author failed, not through 
lack of painstaking, intelligence or criticism, but rather on 
account of the immensity of the task, which to fulfill he gave 
up, forseveral years, his professional occupationsand submitted 
himself to unlimited labor and hardships of all kinds. 

Again we wish God-speed to the Rev. G. Horner’s publi- 
¢cation, and we express our thanks to all those who generously 
assisted him, especially to the Directors of the Clarendon 
Press. They have already given hearty evidences of their zeal 
for the scientific understanding of the biblical texts. This 
latest enterprise has certainly succeeded beyond the expecta- 
tions of one of the two who, seven or eight years ago, gave 
the verdict which determined the Clarendon Press to take up 
this new edition of the Bohairic version of the Gospels. May 
the rest of that version of the New Testament soon follow 
and be entrusted to the same hand! 
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Clerical Studies, by Very Rev. J. B. Hogan, S.S., D. D. Boston: 
Marlier, Callanan & Co. 1898. 


English Catholic literature is singularly deficient in works 
meant to serve as a general introduction to the study of the- 
ology. We have nothing in English to correspond to the 
theological Encyklopiidie so familiar to German students, noth- 
ing to match Protestant works like Schaff’s Theological Pro- 
padeutic, or Cave’s ‘‘Introduction to Theology and its Lit- 
erature.”’ The ‘‘Clerical Studies’’ of Father Hogan go 
far towards supplying this need. While not entering with 
minuteness of detail into the manifold subdivisions of theologi- 
cal studies, while referring but meagerly to their extensive 
bibliographies, the book gives an admirable insight into the 
nature, scope, significance, and methods of the chief branches 
of theological study, valuable alike to the beginner and to the 
priest who has made his elementary course of theology. 

After an interesting chapter on the study of natural science, 
and a still more valuable one on the study of philosophy, the 
author proceeds to take the reader over the field of theology 
proper,—apologetics, dogmatic, moral, ascetic, and pastoral 
theology, canon law, liturgy, homiletics, Church history, the 
Bible, and the Church Fathers. In this wide survey he has 
known how to be solid and serious without being heavy. There 
is not a dull page in the whole book. Written in an easy, en- 
gaging style, it abounds in pregnant thoughts and happy sug- 
gestions. Its many practical hints for securing the best results 
from these various branches of theological study are invaluable. 
One feels that one is listening to the ripe wisdom of a scholar 
who has read widely in theology and has done a great deal of 
independent thinking. The chapters on Apologetics, Dog- 
matic and Moral Theology are written in the author’s happiest 
vein. One must look far for a more masterly exposition of 
theology as a progressive science than is to be found in articles 
3 and 4 of the chapter on Apologetics and in articles 2 and 3 
of that on Dogmatic Theology. No less interesting and in- 
structive are the admirable essays on casuistry and the imper- 
fectious and limitations of moral theology that constitute the 
last three articles of chapter 5, on Moral Theology. 

These chapters, together with chapter 11 on Church His- 
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tory and chapter 12 on the Bible, are the most valuable por- 
tions of this entertaining book. But there is nota chapter that 
will not amply reward the time spent in its perusal. The book 
deserves a place in every priest’s library, and if carefully, dis- 
passionately read, will not fail to dissipate many narrow preju- 
dices unfortunately too common, and make place for a broader, 
juster conception of the nature and scope of theology. 

The errors of the printer are remarkably few. On p. 183, 
we find forms for form; on p. 428 Summs for Summa. A 
very few flaws of language are noticeable. Thus the author 
shows an undue fondness for the colloquial expression better 
than in the sense of more than. Deducing from principles is 
better than deducting, p. 247. On p. 428 the author speaks 
of argument substituted ¢o authority, instead of for authority. 

As is well known, these essays on Clerical Studies appeared 
first as a series of articles in the American Ecclesiastical Re- 
view. In putting them into book form, the author has over- 
looked a few expressions, as ‘‘in our next paper,”’ p. 274, ‘‘in 
the present paper,’’ p. 453, which were apropos only in their 
original setting. 

But these are trifling defects, and can easily be corrected 
in a future edition. When the call for the next edition comes, 
and it is not rash to predict that it will come soon, it is to be 
hoped that the value of the book will be enhanced by a judi- 
cious list of standard works at the end of each chapter. The 
references in the present edition are too meager, and in a few 
instances an indulgent spirit has led the author to mention 
books not of a high order of merit. While there is thus room 
for slight improvement, the book, as it stands, will rank with 
the very first of recent contributions in English to Catholic 
theological literature. 


Legal Formulary. A Collection of Forms to be used in the Exercise 
of Voluntary and Contentious Jurisdiction; by Rev. Peter A. 
Baart, A. M.,S. T. L. New York: Pustet. 1898. 8°, pp. 492. 
This work is the latest from the pen of Father Baart, and 
is certainly a valuable addition to the scant number of books 
on canon law which have appeared in the vernacular. The 
author intends the work primarily as a book of forms to aid 
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diocesan officials who frequently find themselves obliged to 
draw up documents depending for their validity on the close 
observance of certain formalities. But the explanation of 
these forms has happily led the writer far beyond his original 
and explicit purpose, and gives us what isin reality an epitome 
of the law bearing on exclusively diocesan matters. 

Too much credit cannot be given the author for so laudable 
and successful an attempt to present in an English dress and 
handy form information which poor library facilities or an 
inability to use to advantage the folios of the old canonists, 
the Corpus or the texts of more recent enactments, place 
beyond the reach of most priests. It is especially acceptable 
at the present time, when the study of the canons is assuming 
anew interest for priests generally, and when ecclesiastical 
provisions as to the rights and obligations of different mem- 
bers of the clerical body are not simply a matter of pure eru- 
dition, but have become of factual moment and application. 
Not the least praiseworthy feature of the book is its American 
character. Father Baart has not ignored the features of 
Church polity peculiar to the United States, but has made 
this volume of real, practical interest to American ecclesiastics. 
At times it may appear that his desire to establish an opinion 
leads him into the natural consequence of case-making, and 
causes him to forget that in a number of instances with us, the 
law is not what it ought to be, but what itis. An instance of 
this, it seems to us, is found in his reasoning on the words, 
‘‘quamdin parochiae canonice erectae non sint,’’ in the chap- 
ter on parish priests. 

The book will be welcomed as filling a long-existing need, 
and will prove of great service to those who may not find at 
hand the works of Monacelli, Reiffenstuel, Pignatelli and 
Bouix, or who desire to acquire the knowledge which the 
author’s long experience as a practical canonist has convinced 


him will be essential for the correct conduct and solution of 
diocesan cases. 


The Seven Dolors of the Blessed Virgin Mary, by Eliza Allen 
Starr. Published by the Author, 299 Huron Street, Chicago. 
1898. Small 8°, pp. 121, with 7 illustrations in half-tone. 75 cts. 


This charming little volume of piety, dedicated to the Sis- 
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ters of the Congregation of the Holy Cross, is a revelation. 
From the innumerable specimens of bad taste that load the 
counters of Catholic book stores one might have concluded 
that good English, elegance of expression, artistic excellence, 
were qualities that no one looked for in the books of piety 
offered to the English-speaking world. Miss Starr has shown 
what can be done, with very simple apparatus, to improve this 
undesirable condition of our literature of edification. She 
has woven a chaplet of descriptive prose about some fine mas- 
terpieces of Raphael, Perugino and Duccio, among the old 
masters, and Steinle and Overbeck among the new. The text 
of her meditations is nourished with good doctrine, but it is 
also enlivened by the play of feeling and imagination. The 
pictorial history of each Dolor—the varying conception of the 
subject by succeeding epochs—puts the reader in touch with 
all his brethren of the past to whom these cruel stages of 
Christ’s passion were, if possible, more real than to us. Some 
crowning triumph of Christian art fascinates her pen in each 
meditation, and becomes as it were, the living coal from which 
are lit the flames of devotion. Very beautiful, in particular, 
are her comments upon the ‘‘Entombment’”’ of Perugino. It 
is clear that the description of paintings, that favorite trick of 
the classic rhetoricians, has not lost its power to charm, and that 
in skilful hands the treasures of Catholic art may be made to 
serve their original purpose, even at an immeasurable distance 
of place and time. 


St. Augustine, by Ad Hatzfeld, translated by E. Holt, with a 
preface and notes by George Tyrrell, S. J. NewYork: Benziger 
Bros. 1898, 8°, pp. 155. 

We have already noticed this work in the BULLETIN 

(vol. III, pp. 222-23). 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


(Mention under this rubric does not preclude further notice). 
Ars Liberalis seu Rhetorica Politico-Sacra ex probationibus 
auctoribus compendiose collecta a Sac. Bernardo M. Skulik, 
Th. Doctore. Senis, 1898, 8°, pp. 
Buddha’s Tooth, worshipped by the Buddhists of Ceylon, in 
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the pagoda called Dalada-Maligawa at Kandy. Manga- 
galore, 1898, 8°, pp. 82. 

St. Etienne, Roi apostolique de Hongrie, par E. Horn. Victor 
Lecoffre, Paris, 1898, pp. 197. 

St. Ignace de Loyola, par Henri Joly. Victor Lecoffre, Paris, 
1898, pp. 227. 

Etudes d’ Histoire et d’Archéologie, par Paul Allard. Paris, 
Victor Lecoffre, 1898 ; 8°, pp. 436. 

The Growth of Science, by St. George Mivart. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York, 1898. 

The Gospel According to St. Matthew, with an explanatory 
and critical commentary, by Rev. A. J. Maas, S. J., 
Woodstock, Md. St. Louis: B. Herder, 1898, pp. 
XLI-317. 

The Groundwork of Science, St. George Mivart. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1898. 

La Notion de Temps. Désiré Nys. Louvain: Institut Supé- 
rieur de Philosophie, 1898. 

Estudios Biologicos. P.J. Martinez Ninez. Madrid: Jubera 
Hermanos, 1898. 

Books and their Makers during the Middle Ages, by Geo. 
Haven Putnam, A.M. Vol. I, 476-1600, pp. XX VIT-459 ; 
vol. II, 1500-1709, pp. 538, large 8°. 





JOSEPH BANIGAN, ESQ. 


The Catholic University is called upon to lament the death 
of one of its most devoted Trustees, Mr. Joseph Banigan, who 
died in Providence, R. I., July 28, 1898. Born in Ireland, in 
the County Monaghan, Mr. Banigan came, as a boy, with his 
parents to Rhode Island, where, after a few years in school, he 
was apprenticed to the jewelry trade, and even then was recog- 
nized not only as a good workman but also as a most promising 
inventor. Heafterwards entered the rubber business, the sale of 
his patents furnishing him his first capital, with which he was 
admitted into partnership with hisemployers. He was the first 
manufacturer to deal directly with the rubber producers of 
Brazil. No man was more familiar with the details of the dif- 
ferent lines of work in which he was engaged. A close atten- 
tion to business and kind consideration for his employees made 
him not only a successful but a popular manufacturer. His 
nationality and his religion offered many difficulties in the 
competition into which he was obliged to enter, but his keen 
intellect and rugged honesty brought him to success in all his 
undertakings. He soon rose to the head of the Rubber Trust, 
which brought to him for many years the designation of the 
‘¢Rubber King.”’ 

With success in business his fortune increased, and he ex- 
tended his interests to other corporations. At the time of his 
death he was possessed of large real estate interests in the city 
of Providence, so that the largest building in the city bears 
his name. He was president of the Howard Sterling Company, 
silversmiths, of the American Wringer Company, and of the 
Providence Telegram Company, while he had large invest- 
ments in many other enterprises throughout the country. 

Besides his reputation as one of the most successful of Amer- 
ican business men, Mr. Banigan was remarkable for his charity. 
He was always ready to share his wealth with the poor. In 
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1880 he built and furnished the Home for the Aged, Paw- 
tucket, at a cost of about $200,000. He also built the St. 
Maria Home for Working Girls at a cost of $100,000. Every 
institution of charity in the diocese of Providence was the re- 
cipient of large gifts from his hands. 

The University is indebted to him for the foundation of 
the Chair of Political Economy, having received for that pur- 
pose his check for $50,000. He had great interest in the 
libraries of the School of Philosophy, and allotted for library 
improvements $4,000 annually, the earnings of a large block 
of stock in the Werner Company, of Akron, Ohio. It was his 
intention to continue this benefaction for twelve years, until 
the sum had aggregated $50,000. 

Mr. Banigan’s death was that of the good Catholic, a fit- 
ting reward for a life of faith. Bishop Harkins, a close inti- 
mate friend of the deceased, found subject for his eulogy in 
the public and private charities of this noble-hearted man. 
The interment was in the chapel built by Mr. Banigan in St. 
Francis’ Cemetery. The Right Rev. Rector represented the 
University at the funeral. 

Mr. Banigan’s success was the result of his devotion to 
industry and honesty. He had travelled extensively and gath- 
ered experience from contact with business men throughout 
the world. From his humble beginnings as a workingman he 
had risen to the highest position in the business world, yet he 
never ceased to be sympathetic with the workingman. Real- 
izing many of the difficulties under which he had labored, be- 
cause of his own lack of academic training, he was anxious to 
place education within the reach of those of the present gen- 
eration. 

He was always a practical Catholic, proud of his religion 
and of his nationality, an exemplar of devotion to his family, 
to his parish, and to his city. Rugged in his honesty, he was 
fearless in his denunciation of wrong. He despised petty 
things, was superior to jealousies, and ever ready to give credit 
to sincerity in others. He felt a providential mission in the 
development of the charities of the diocese in which he lived. 
He was a successful business man, a conscientious Catholic, a 
model man. The Church has lost in him a devoted child, the 
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University a munificent benefactor. With our work his name 
shall ever be associated in the development of the lay schools 
of the University. 

The Catholic University honored the memory of Mr. Bani- 
gan by a Solemn High Mass of Requiem, Saturday, October 
22d. The Board of Trustees at the annual meeting passed 
resolutions of condolence. 

May he rest in peace. 





UNIVERSITY CHRONICLE. 


Meeting of the Board of Directors.—The annual meeting of the 
Board of Trustees took place this year on Tuesday, October 11, 
in the Senate room, MacMahon Hall. There were present 
Cardinal Gibbons, Chancellor of the University ; Most Rev. 
John J. Williams, D. D., Archbishop of Boston; Most Rev. 
M. A. Corrigan, D. D., Archbishop of New York; Most Rev. 
P. J. Ryan, D. D., Archbishop of Philadelphia ; Most Rev. 
John J. Keane, D. D., Archbishop of Damascus; Right Rev. 
John L. Spalding, Bishop of Peoria; Right Rev. John §S. 
Foley, Bishep of Detroit; Right Rev. C. P. Maes, D. D., 
Bishop of Covington; Right Rev. Ignatius F. Horstmann, D.D., 
Bishop of Cleveland; Right Rev. Monsignor Thomas J. Con- 
aty, D. D., Rector of the University; and Mr. Thomas E. 
Waggaman, Treasurer. TheCardinal presided. After prayer 
the minutes of the previous meeting were read by the secre- 
tary, Rev. I. F. Horstmann, D. D., andapproved. The reports 
of the different committees were received and their recom- 
mendations adopted. The committee on finance reported plans 
looking to the completion of the endowment funds of the Uni- 
versity, which were approved. The treasurer’s report showed 
the financial condition of the University for the past year to 
have been very satisfactory. Credit was given for $35,249.58 
which was received from the dioceses in which collections had 
been made for the University. 

The receipts for the year from endowments, collections and other 


TAIN NN Sa ach css se cncscaccecensacscntctlacicesentvensceaddl inemsecsmnecerunccnl $ 183,906.06 
The expenditures during the year were 130,851.04 


Leaving a balance of $3,055.02 


The trust funds of the University, September 1, Were ..........s..-:::cesesseesseees $806,806.85 
The properties amounted to 1,002,945.'74. 


RRMA IGP UN I oc csccesvcccts sco ceopantuensaniocnsesasess scan cesneposeores antecsean aaa cnaaceonaio eae $1 809,752.59 
as the resources of the University, all accumulated during the past ten years. 

The resignation of the Rev. Thomas §. Lee as a member of 
the Board of Trustees was received and accepted, and the 
Rector of the University, who had been an ea-officio member 
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of the Board, was elected an active member to fill the vacancy. 

The death of the late Joseph Banigan, of .Providence, was 
announced by the Rector, and resolutions of condolence were 
passed. The filling of the vacancy on the Board caused by 
this death was left to the Executive Committee for final action. 

The Executive Committee reported that the resignations of 
Very Rev. Mgr. Joseph Schroeder, D. D., and Rev. Daniel 
Quinn, Ph. D., had been received and accepted, and this 
action of the committee was approved. Rev. Edmund T. 
Shanahan, D. D., of Boston, was promoted Professor in the 
Chair of Dogmatic Theology, and Mr. Daniel W. Shea, Ph.D., 
was elected General Secretary of the University. 

The Right Rev. Rector presented to the Board a letter 
from Right Rev. Charles E. McDonnell, D. D., Bishop of 
Brooklyn, transmitting in the name of the Mitchell Memorial 
Committee the sum of $5,000 for the establishment of what is 
known as the Rev. James H. Mitchell Scholarship for the 
diocese of Brooklyn. Notice was also given of a bequest of 
$5,000 by the will of Rev. Thomas Carroll, of Oil City, Pa., 
for a scholarship for the diocese of Erie, Pa., and the gift of 
$10,000 from Miss Hudson, of Washington, D. C., establish- 
ing a fellowship to be known as the Anna Hope Hudson 
Fellowship. 


FACULTY OF THEOLOGY. 


The Right Rev. Rector.—After the graduation exercises of the 
University, June 10th, the Right Rev. Rector went to Nazareth, 
Ky., where he delivered the annual address to the alumnae 
association of that celebrated academy. He spoke on the 
‘‘Duty of Catholic Ladies to the Educational Idea of the 
Church.’’ He also visited Loretto Academy and addressed 
the graduates, and gave a special talk to the Sisters. He 
lectured in Louisville, under the auspices of the Catholic 
Club, on the ‘‘ Duty of Catholic Young Men to Education.”’ 
At Chicago he gave a course of four lectures in St. James’ 
School Hall in the interest of the Sisters’ Institute. His topics 
were: ‘‘ The Church in Education,’’ ‘‘ The Church and Modern 
Ideas in Education,’’ ‘‘ Catholic Women in the Educational 
System of the Church,’’ ‘‘Celtic influence in English Litera- 
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ture.”’ More than four hundred religious attended these lec- 
tures, while many of the prominent secular teachers and edu- 
cators of Chicago were also present. By special request Mgr. 
Conaty spoke to the Sisters on ‘‘ Educational Methods.’’ The 
course was a marked success and exceedingly well appreciated, 
especially by the religious. From Chicago the Rector went to 
Dubuque, where he addressed the large community of nuns at 
the mother-house of the B. V. M. at Mt. Carmel, and the fol- 
lowing morning gave the commencement oration at Mount St. 
Joseph’s Academy. Thatsame evening he spoke to the Domin- 
ican Nuns at their mother-house in Sinsinawa Mound, Wis. 
He visited St. Louis, Milwaukee, and Davenport, Iowa, after 
which he went to Worcester, Mass., where he gave the address 
at the commencement exercises in hisformer parish. His itin- 
erary ended in Philadelphia, where he gave the Fourth of 
July oration at the Temperance Fountain in Fairmount Park, 
at which Archbishop Ryan presided. 


A Most Useful Gift from a Former Alumnus.—The Rev. Thomas J. 
O’Brien, superintendent of parochial schools in the diocese of 
Brooklyn, and a former alumnus of the University, has pre- 
sented to the theological library a complete set (45 volumes, 
édition de luxe) of the Library of the World’s Best Litera- 
ture. This vast collection of carefully written articles of a 
biographical or critical character, and dealing with all the 
literatures of the world, makes a very useful addition to the 
theological library. The professors and students owe a great 
debt of gratitude to Father O’Brien for his thoughtful gift. 
' It is all the more welcome since it comes from one of our own 
students, and is an evidence of the unflagging interest in the 
good cause of the higher education of our clergy. Not the 
least consolation of those who conduct the University is the 
knowledge that its ecclesiastical graduates are everywhere 
men of enlightenment and culture, and that they give, in 
their own persons, the most satisfactory proof that the prom- 
ises and hopes of the Catholic University are being carried out. 


Fellowship in the Faculty of Theology.—The Marquise de Merin- 
ville (Mary Gwendoline Byrd Caldwell) and her sister the Bar- 
oness von Zedtwitz (Elizabeth Breckenridge Caldwell) have 
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given the sum of $10,000 to establish a fellowship in theology 
as a perpetual memorial of their deceased parents. This is 
independent of the scholarship established lately by the Mar- 
quise de Merinville for the Diocese of Peoria. Such renewed 
evidence of the interest of our generous founders is particu- 
larly gratifying to the faculty and students of theology. The 
establishment of fellowships is a particular need of the Univer- 
sity. Every such foundation makes more certain the succes- 
sion of capable professors. 


Waldemar Conrad Baron von Zedtwitz Theological Scholarship.—The 
Marquise de Merinville has founded a theological scholarship 
to be known as the Waldemar Conrad Baron von Zedtwitz 
Scholarship. Itis given to the diocese of Peoria. For this 
new evidence of her interest in the higher education of our 
American clergy the University expresses sincere gratitude to 
its generous foundress. 


The Rev. Thomas Carroll Theological Scholarship.—The Univer- 
sity has received from the estate of the late lamented Rev. 
Thomas Carroll, of Oil City, Pa., Diocese of Erie, the sum of 
five thousand dollars for a theological scholarship in favor of 


the Diocese of Erie. This is the eleventh scholarship in the 
Faculty of Theology, and its presentation is received by the 
University with sincere gratitude to the memory of the good 
priest who distributed his wealth so wisely for educational 
purposes, thus continuing the best traditions of the Catholic 
clergy. May he rest in peace! 


FACULTY OF PHILOSOPHY. 


Philosophy.—An important aid to instruction and an appro- 
priate decoration for hall and class-room is the series of por- 
traits of philosophers and psychologists which the Open Court 
Publishing Company, of Chicago, is bringing out. The list, 
sixty-eight in all, includes the world’s greatest thinkers in 
ancient and in modern times. The scholastic period is repre- 
sented by St. Thomas and Duns Scotus, and the Patristic by 
St. Augustine. Of the representative psychologists many are 
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still living, and their work is familiar to allstudents. The por- 
traits, taken from the best sources, are excellent photogravures 
11 by 14 inches, and are furnished at reasonable prices. The 
complete set, on regular paper, is to be had for $7.50; on 
heavy Imperial Japanese paper, for $11.00. Forty-five of the 
portraits have been received by the Department of Philosophy 
and placed in position. 


Lectures of Dr. Kerby at Plattsburg.—Dr. Kerby delivered a 
course of lectures, on the Labor Movement in the United 
States, at the Sumner School in Plattsburg, New York, 
during the week of July 18-23. An introductory lecture was 
devoted to the general science of Sociology, its various schools, 
various views of its problems, and its great service in the under- 
standing of the problems of charity, temperance and educa- 
tion. The second lecture was on the organization and spirit of 
the labor movement; the aims, principles and methods of 
trades-unionism. The third and fourth lectures were devoted 
to an exposition of Socialism, its various schools, their rela- 
tion to philosophy, religion, and government; a comparison 
of Socialist theories and those of Henry George, and the atti- 
tude of the Church to Socialism. The fifth lecture was on the 
organization of Labor Bureaus and their methods of investi- 
gation ; their service to science and the difficulties which they 
encounter. The last lecture was devoted to the consideration 
of the relation of the Church to the Social question ; the prin- 
ciples and methods by which she organizes her efforts at social 
amelioration. 


Gift of the Journal de Physique (1773-1822) 96 vols.—The gen- 
eral library of the University has just been enriched by the 
acquisition of a !ong series of volumes of that classic journal of 
Natural Science, the Jowrnal de Physique, an illustrated quar- 
to serial which was published in Paris during a part of the 
eighteenth century, and the earlier;decades of the nineteenth. 
This important publication was issued at the rate of two thick 
volumes each year, and sometimes more, and contained the 
results of a large part of the scientific research then being car- 
ried on in Europe, not excluding even the North American 
colonies. Physics, chemistry, medicine, botany and zoology, 
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in not unequal proportions, comprise the subject-matter of the 
whole series ; and among the contributors of articles on phys- 
ics and chemistry one reads such names as Lavosier, La- 
lanch, Le Sage, Hatiy, Humboldt, De Saussure, Dr. Priestly 
and Benjamin Franklin; while the list of contributors to the 
new botany and zoology of the series contains names as cele- 
brated as those of Haller, Ventenat, Gmelin, Sir John Hill and 
Sir Joseph Banks, Marcgrav, Ellis, Fougenux and Rufinesque. 

This most welcome accession is the gift of our colleague, 
Dr. René de Saussure. The volumes number ninety-six in all, 
running through the years from 1773 to 1822, inclusive. And, 
as indicating the rarity of this series in the libraries of this 
country, it may be noted that our professor of botany, Dr. 
Greene, who has repeatedly been obliged to consult certain 
botanical articles in the Jowrnal de Physique, has been unable 
to find it except in one large library in Philadelphia, and in 
one other in New York city. 

From all of us who are interested in the early progress of 
natural science in Europe and America, Dr. de Saussure will 
have appreciation and sincere gratitude for this generous ad- 
dition to our list of rare books. 


Department of Botany Among recent noteworthy accessions 
to the herbarium are a set of Mr. Charles Pollard’s plants 
of the Keys of Florida. This was obtained by private pur- 
chase and presented to the University. Considerable additions 
have been made during the summer by Mr. Tidestrom and Mr. 
Ernest Greene, the former having collected in Florida and near 
Santiago, Cuba, the latter in the Allegheny Mountains of 
northern Pennsylvania. The professor in charge of the de- 
partment passed most of the first two months of the vacation 
engaged in field work on the prairies of Illinois, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, thereby adding much valuable material to the 
botanical collection of the University. The written results of 
this scientific tour are in course of publication, partly in Pét- 
tonia and partly in the Plant World. Among the more im- 
portant works added to the botanical library may be mentioned 
Hooke’s ‘‘ Flora of British India,’’ in seven volumes. 
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Department of Chemistry.—During the summer vacation, the 
Chemical Museum was enriched by a very interesting collec- 
tion of pharmaceutical products and aniline colors, donated 
by the celebrated firm of Kalle & Co., Biebrich-on-Rhine, Ger- 
many. The compounds are very neatly put up, with the con- 
stitutional formule of many of them given on the labels, and 
are so arranged as to form a genetic series leading up to sev- 
eral important products. 

Amongst these may be mentioned artificial indigo. The 
use of indigo as a dyestuff dates back to a period prior to the 
times of Dioscorides and Pliny, both of whom mention it in 
their writings. It began to be used as a dye in Europe early 
in the sixteenth century, and ever since has held its place as 
one of the most valuable of dyes. 

The cultivation of indigo is confined in great part to Ben- 
gal, Java and Central America, which countries furnish an 
annual yield of 18,230,000 pounds, valued at $20,000,000. 
The artificial production of indigo has for a long time inter- 
ested the chemist, and this was first accomplished by Emmer- 
ling and Engler, in 1870, but their work was very much facil- 
itated by the brilliant investigations of Baeyer, to whom, more 
than to any one else, chemists are indebted for their present 
knowledge of the indigo group, and who, later, made several 
important syntheses of the product. Though these syntheses 
have been theoretically successful, and have firmly established 
the chemical constitution of indigo, the difficulties of manu- 
facturing have intervened to prevent it from becoming a close 
competitor with the natural product. These obstacles, how- 
ever, are gradually vanishing before the efforts of many dis- 
tinguished chemists, and the indigo plantations are doomed, 
sooner or later, to go the way of the immense madder fields of 
three decades ago. 

A very ingenious production of artificial indigo is illus- 
trated by a series of products in the collection under considera- 
tion. From benzol, a coal-tar product, benzyl chloride is ob- 
tained. By the action of nitric acid this is changed into 
nitro products, and of these, the ortho-nitro-benzyl-chloride 
is taken, transformed into the corresponding alcohol, which in 
turn is oxidized to ortho-nitro-benzaldehyde. This is treated 
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with acetone and caustic soda, and as a result ortho-nitro- 
phenyl 8 lactic-methyl-ketone, which in trade is designated 
‘Indigo Salt T,’’ is obtained. From this latter the artificial 
indigo is produced. An interesting feature of the exhibit, 
and one which recalls the synthesis of magenta, which worked 
such disaster to the cultivation of the madder root, is a series 
of compounds illustrating the production of para-fuchsine and 
para-rosaniline from the para-nitro-benzyl-chloride, which is 
obtained together with the ortho compound in the process of 
nitrification of the benzyl-chloride. From the ortho-benzyl- 
chloride is also obtained Orexine, a drug of much value in the 
treatment of affections of the stomach. 

Several very stable dyes, derivatives of naphthaline, and 
specimens of guajacol and ethacol are shown in the collection. 
The University is indebted to Dr. W. J. Hoffman, United 
States Consul at Mannheim, Germany, for his kind offices in 
procuring these products from Kalle & Co. 

An exhibit of synthetical perfumes and other products was 
recently received from Fries Brothers, New York, representing 
the Société Chimique des Usines du Rhone, of Lyons, France, 
and LaPlaine, Switzerland. The collection is a most valuable 
one itself, and a pleasing trophy of one of the great triumphs 
of modern chemistry. In these compounds, consisting princi- 
pally of complex aldehydes and ethers, we have reproduced 
in a most perfect manner the principal flower essences sought 
for by the perfumer. When it is remembered that it requires 
two hundred thousand full-grown roses to yield one-half ounce 
of oil of roses, and that this quantity of the genuine oil has 
sold at prices varying from $50 to $100, we can surmise the 
strenuous efforts put forth to provide a substitute. 

After many years of work in studying the properties and 
decomposition products of the natural oil of roses, a most ex- 
pensive undertaking, the chemist was able to make known its 
ehemical constitution, and then set to work to build up this 
structure in the laboratory, producing the substance which 
gives its odoriferous properties to the rose, and which will pro- 
tect the industry making use of it from the uncertainties and 
imperfections of the natural supply. The rhodinol of this 
collection reproduces perfectly the odor of the natural oil of 
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roses, and as the cost of production is much less and is likely 
to decrease with improved methods of manufacture, it bids 
fair to displace the natural article from the market. Another 
very expensive natural product which the chemist has dupli- 
cated is vanillin, so extensively used as a flavoring extract. 
The specimen in this collection consists of large, well defined 
and clear crystals, possessing the characteristic taste and odor 
of the vanilla bean. Other synthetics of the series reproduce 
the odors of the acacia, cyclamen, heliotrope, lavender, orchid 
and syringa. 

The Department of Chemistry is very much indebted to 
several of the priests of the archdiocese of Boston for the 
practical interest they have shown in the development of its 
library. These generous friends of the University have fur- 
nished the Chemical Department with the most important and 
necessary chemical journals, and have added to the library as 
follows: 

Rev. Dr. O’CaLLacHaN, South Boston. Zeitschrift fur 
Physicalische Chemie, 9 volumes. 


Rev. JAmMEs O’ DoneErty, Haverhill. Journal of the Chem- 
ical Society (London), 8 volumes. 


Rtv. C. T. McGratu, Somerville. Zeitschrift fiir Anor- 
ganische Chemie, 6 volumes. 

Rev. WiILi1AM ORR, Cambridge. Bulletin de la Société 
Chimique de Paris, 5 volumes; and Zeitschrift fir Physiolo- 
gische Chemie, 3 volumes. 

Rev. D. J. O’ FARRELL, Boston. ChemischesCentral-Blatt, 
2 volumes. 


Rev. Ricuarp NaGuzE, Malden. Berichte der Deutschen 
Chemischen Gesellschaft, 3 volumes; and Monatshefte ftir 
Chemie, 1 volume. 

Rev. J. P. F. Keuiy, Somerville. Annales de Chimie et 
de Physique, 10 volumes. 

Rev. L. J. Morris, Brookline. Journal fiir Praktische 
Chemie, 2 volumes ; and Les Actualités Chimiques, 1 volume. 

Rev. Witi1aAmM F. Powers, East Cambridge. Zeitschrift 
fiir Analytische Chemie, 3 volumes. 

Rev. Josepn J. G@ranam, Haverhill. Justus Liebig’s An- 
nalen der Chemie, 12 volumes. 

Rev. Joun J. Coan, St. John’s Seminary, Brighton. The 
Chemical News, 5 volumes. 
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The Gaelic Chair.—In October, 1896, the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians donated the sum of $50,000 as an endowment for 
the teaching of Keltic language and literature in the Univer- 
sity. Their generous purpose is now realized in the work of 
the Rev. Richard Henebry, Ph. D., who opened his courses at 
the beginning of the academic year. Dr. Henebry has for 
some years devoted himself to the study of Gaelic under the 
best teachers in England. More recently he has pursued his 
studies at the universities of Freiburg and Greifswald, at the 
latter of which he received the degree, Doctor of Philosophy. 
He is the author of a monograph entitled: ‘‘ A Contribution to 
the Phonology of the Desi—Irish.’’ His subjects this year 
are: Old Irish Grammar, Middle Irish Texts, Modern Irish 
Grammar and Composition, and Medieval Gaelic Handwriting 
and Miniature. 

The Gaelic League of America.—At the meeting in New York, 
November 2, of delegates from the various Gaelic societies of 
the United States, a permanent league was formed under the 
above name. Rev. Dr. Henebry, our professor of Celtic lan- 
guages and literature, was appointed to the presidency. 

Department of Latin Language and Literature—Dr. J. J. Dunn, 
Ph. D. (Yale), has been temporarily appointed instructor in 
Latin. During the first half year his course will consist of a 
critical study of Vergil, during the second half year the 
Satires of Horace will be the center of work. 


FACULTY OF LAW. 
Law School—Mr. James A. McDonald, LL. B., a graduate 


of Harvard University, has been appointed instructor in the 
School of Law. 


Bar Examinations of Former Students——The following have 
passed the bar examinations in their respective States: Martin 
T. Birmingham, Providence, R. I.; Frank A. Bolton, Newark, 
Ohio; William T. Borrough, New York; William P. Burns, 
Michigan City, Ind.; William I. Cashman, Boston, Mass.; 
John F. Duane, Brooklyn, N. Y.; James F. Kenedy, Los 
Angeles, Cal.; James L. Kennedy, Greensburgh, Pa.; John G. 
Mott, Los Angeles, Cal.; Thomas D. Mott, Los Angeles, Cal.; 
John J. P. O’Brien, Wheeling, W. Va.; Owen W. Reddy, 
Rockville, Md. 
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AFFILIATED COLLEGES. 


College of St. Thomas Aquinas.—The scholasticate of the Con- 
gregation of St. Paul has a membership of 32, as against 26 last 
year; Rev. M. P. Smith, C. 8. P., is Superior and professor 
of moral theology ; Rev. Gilbert Simmons, C. S. P., professor 
of philosophy ; Rev. Peter J. O'Callaghan, C. S. P., master of 
novices and professor of dogmatic theology. Father O’Cal- 
laghan attended the courses of the University during the 
years 1889-93. 


Marist College.—Since the publication of the Year-Book, Rev. 
John M. Le Grand has been transferred to the Maryland mis- 
sions and Rev. Dr. John E. Gunn has been appointed pastor 
of the Church of the Sacred Heart, Atlanta, Ga. The staff at 
present includes Rev. J. B. Descreux, 8. M., president and 
professor of Church History; Rev. F. J. Sollier, 8S. M., D.D., 
vice-president and professor of dogmatic theology; Rev. A. 
Moussey, 8S. M., professor of moral theology ; Rev. R. Butin, 
S. M., instructor. There are 24 students in the College, an 
increase of four over last year’s membership. 


Holy Cross College.—Since 1895 students of the Congregation 
of the Holy Cross attending the University have occupied a 
house in Brookland. It was felt, however, that for their per- 
manent residence more spacious grounds anda building adapted 
to the purposes of the Community would be needed. As a first 
step towards supplying their needs, Very Rev. Dr. J. A. Zahm, 
recently elected Provincial of the Congregation, has purchased 
a tract of four-and-a-half acres, hitherto known as ‘ Rose- 
mont.’? The property lies just north of the University grounds 
and faces, on the west, the Soldiers’ Home, from which it is 
divided by the Harewood Road. Its elevation, accessibility 
and healthfulness make it a delightful location for a house of 
studies, and the plans which Dr. Zahm is now preparing in- 
sure the comfort and convenience of his students. It is pro- 


posed to have the building ready for occupation in September, 
1899. 





THE BORGIAN MEXICAN MANUSCRIPT. 


The University has lately received from its generous bene- 
factor, M. the Duke de Loubat, a copy of the famous Mex- 
ican manuscript preserved in the Ethnographical Museum of 
the Propaganda at Rome. It is a Nahuatl Codex, containing 
a ritualistic text. The history of this manuscript is ex- 
tremely interesting. It passed into the possession of the Con- 
gregation of the Propaganda in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century in its quality of heir to the famous Cardinal Stefano 
Borgia. This prince of the Church was well known for the 
interest which he took in historical and archeological studies, 
an interest which brought him into contact with the most fa- 
mous scholars of his time. Among the treasures which he 
secured for his celebrated museum was this ancient pictograph 
codex, that has since then been the subject of much profound 
study and constitutes to-day the chief gem of the collections 
of the Propaganda. Owing to litigation between the family 
of Cardinal Borgia and the Propaganda, it happened that be- 
fore the Napoleonic invasion this manuscript had been placed 
under seal by the officials of the Congregation. Thus it escaped 
the fate of so many Roman manuscript treasures and archives 
which the conqueror caused to be transported to Paris. Con- 
siderable mystery reigns over the manner in which this manu- 
script first reached the hands of Cardinal Borgia. According 
to one story, attributed to the Mexican Jesuit Fabrega, the 
manuscript was originally a gift of the King of Portugal to 
Clement VII, whotransmitted it to Cardinal Ippolito de’ Medici, 
from whom through other cardinals it eventually passed to the 
ownership of Cardinal Borgia. Another tradition is to the 
effect that it was saved in 1762 by an alumnus of the Propa- 
ganda from a sort of bonfire which the Archbishop of Mexico 
caused to be lighted for the destruction of objects of supersti- 
tion and idolatry. Itis hardly to be believed, however, that 
at such a late date any Mexican archbishop would pursue with 
fanaticism the venerable relics of his country’s antiquity, all 
the more so as at this period such objects were sought for 
with great care and highly treasured. For the rest Dr. Icaz- 
balceta has shown that there has been great exaggeration in 
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the charge of fanatical destruction of the ancient manuscripts 
of Mexico made against its first bishops and missionaries.' 

The manuscript is written on Mexican deerskin, some ten 
meters long by twenty-seven centimeters wide. There are four- 
teen pieces of skin of various lengths glued together and cov- 
ered with a thin coating of white mucilage for the easier 
execution of the numerous figures and groups. The manu- 
script is folded in thirty-seven pleats, and when closed forms 
a book twenty-seven centimeters high by twenty-six and one- 
half broad. It is covered with pictographs on both sides, and 
is bound in wooden covers that seem to have been added ata 
date later than the execution of the manuscript itself. It 
bears, moreover, some slight indications of having been saved 
from a conflagration. 

Naturally one recalls that other beautiful Mexican manu- 
script which is preserved at the Vatican. It is more perfect 
than the Borgian, and has preserved its original binding. On 
the other hand, the Borgian is much larger than its Vatican 
sister, and is much superior to it in the abundance of its hiero- 
glyphic figures and groups. In this respect it surpasses not only 
the Vatican manuscript, but also all those of Mexico, Madrid, 
Paris, Oxford, Liverpool, Dresden, Vienna and Bologna. This 
manuscript, which had already served the purpose of Hum- 
boldt during his stay at Rome, was first published by Lord 
Kingsborough in his ‘‘Antiquities of Mexico.’’ (London, 1831- 
48, 9 vols. gr. fol.) 

The present absolutely perpect fac-simile has been secured 
by means of photo-chromography, a photo mechanical process 
through which the colors and outlines of these complicated 
pictographs are presented with the most wonderful vividness 
and accuracy. 

The University is conscious of the deep debt of gratitude 
that it owes M. Duke de Loubat for this fresh evidence of his 
good-will and esteem. We possess already, through his benefi- 
cence, the fac-simile of the splendid Vatican Mexican manu- 
script. Itis to be hoped that future scholars at the University 
will be able to contribute their share toward the decipherment 
of these strange parchments in which there must lie hidden a 
world of information concerning the religion, manners, and lit. 
erature of the ancient peoples of Mexico and Central America. 
" 'Revue des Questions Scientifique, 1887,t,XXI. 22 
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